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“THERE once lived,” writes a Portuguese author of some 
eminence, “a husbandman who had a certain field which only 
produced poor fruit, because the soil was exhausted for want of 
cultivation these many years. Nevertheless, here and there 
were some few trees and plants of good stock, and those only 
which had been mismanaged seemed to be rank and coarse. 
Now this husbandman died, leaving his field to his three sons, 
and they reasoned amongst themselves as to what they should do 
with the inheritance of their fathers. And the eldest son said: 
‘Let us have respect unto the memory of our forefathers, and 
leave to those who shall come after us this our field in the same 
state in which we received it. For let no one say that we lightly 
esteem the wisdom of the aged, and that we pretend to be wiser 
than was our father. He lived at peace with his neighbours, 
though he was poor ; let us live according as he lived.’ 

“ And the second son said: ‘The memory of our fathers is to 
be reverenced ; nevertheless the intelligence which God has given 
us also deserves respect. Let us preserve all the great works of 
former times, but let us improve everything in them which need 
reform. There are useful trees and plants in the midst of our 
inheritance, let us not destroy them, because such an act would 
be sheer madness. Let us rather root up the furze and the 
brambles, let us manure the earth, and seek to make us. new 
plantations, suited to the properties of the soil But the 
youngest brother said : ‘What matters it to us those who have 
gone before us, and what have we to do with what they have 
done? Our fathers lived in the darkness of ignorance, and their 
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works are but folly and vanity. Light and knowledge came into 
the world in our days, and our wisdom alone can make us happy. 
Let us then begin to root up from our field every vestige of 
ancient cultivation, nor let a single plant flower in it ; and let us 
then make search for foreign trees of savoury fruit and useful 
stock, and our inheritance shall become an object of envy to all 
* our neighbours.’ 

“ Now each one of the brothers stood firm in his purpose, and 
the servants and those of the household were divided into three 
parties. And they strove one with another, and the opinion of 
the eldest prevailed. And the ill-cultivated field daily produced 
less ; and Famine came, and sat herself down on the threshold, 
by the door of the three brothers. 

“Which when the second son saw he said to those of his party : 
‘ Need is it that we take the power from the hands of those who 
govern us or we shall all perish from sheer want.’ And so they 
did ; and, though the strife was long and bloody, they prevailed, 
because reason was on their side and God blessed them. Then 
they began to work, and they pruned the trees of the dry 
boughs, they manured the fields and the meadows, and they 
rooted up the brushwood and the weeds. And they sowed new 
seed in the ground; and when the corn grew up they began to 
clear it of the weeds and noxious grasses. 

“That year there was the promise of an excellent harvest, and 
hope revived in the hearts of the Household. 

“But the youngest brother, possessed of the spirit of destruction, 
banded himself with those lawless servants, who abhorred the 
steady work to which they were bound. And they joined 
themselves together against the second son and took away from 
him the command, combining with some followers of the eldest 
son, who by reason of the family strife hoped that the eldest 
would prevail again. So they threw themselves upon the field 
and destroyed the harvest, and hewed down the trees, and drove 
the plough over the meadows. And they sought for foreign 
seeds and exotic plants, and thrust them into the ground in a 
slovenly fashion ; and then they slept. But the plants withered 
away, and the seeds died almost before they were quickened, be- 
cause the foolish husbandmen had no regard for the nature of the 
climate or the properties of the soil, or the rules of agriculture. 

“And the whole family at the end of the year perished of 
hunger.” 

This parable on political parties in Portugal was written by 
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Senor Hercolano, sometime Keeper of the National_Archives in 
Lisbon, and one of the best modern writers that Portugal has 
produced. It may have an interest for English readers, though 
some of its references point to Portuguese rather than to English 
politics ; but divested of these particular allusions the parable 
reflects, in its dread of Socialist theories and its approval of a 
Liberal Conservative policy, the general drift of reasonable 
opinion throughout the civilized world of our time. In Russia, 
where political ideas can only grow under exceptional conditions, 
and in France, which for more than a century has oscillated 
between the extremes of despotic and popular government, it has 
only a limited application ; but in Italy since the unification of 
the kingdom, in Germany during the lifetime of the old Emperor 
and the too short reign of his Successor, the general doctrine of 
the Portuguese apologue would meet with a ready acceptance. 
It is the typical condition of mind in the United States, in 
Canada, at the Cape of Good Hope, in the Australasian 
Colonies ; and it represents our English theory and practice 
now for many years past. The Toryism of the beginning of the 
century, with its virtues and its faults, expired with the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and it can no more return to us than the Polignac 
Government of 1831—plus royaliste que le roi—can return to 
France. But since the memorable era of Parliamentary Reform 
in 1832 the domestic policy of England has been in conformity 
with the practice of the second son in the Portuguese parable. 
Weeds have been conscientiously rooted up, trees have been 
pruned and grafted, the old cultivation has been preserved so fat 
as was possible, and the new has been improved. It has been 
on the whole a period of singular prosperity, and there have 
even been times when it deserved to be called, as it has been 
entitled by a living historian, a golden age, and when the wisdom 
of our counsels and the moderation of our legislation have 
justified the praises of our warmest friends. During this not 
inconsiderable period the Government of the country has been 
administered, in the phraseology of Continental politics, either 
by the Right or by the Left Centre, as either of them happened to 
have a parliamentary majority. The extreme Right and Left have 
had no real place, and not much voice, in the Government of the 
Country. But we now seem to have passed into more stormy 
waters, and the ship sometimes rolls so heavily that men ask 
whether or no the artificial balance created under older conditions 
can be maintained. 
- B 2 
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We have in England now for many generations lived under 
Party Government ; nor has it an inglorious record to appeal to. 
It produced some of the greatest names in the last and the present 
Century ; it has written large some of the finest pages of our 
national History. Glorious successes on sea, great victories 
on land, splendid oratorical triumphs in Parliament, striking 
legislation, have been achieved under it. It degenerated indeed 
occasionally into faction, and the powers of government were 
severely strained ; but the machinery was so good that it bore 
the strain. The conditions of a strong prerogative, a powerful 
House of Lords, and a practical harmony of the two Houses 
were sufficient to allow at least a large play of parties 
within tolerably safe limits. Both Whig and Tory tacitly 
acknowledged a certain constitutional area within which their 
strife might be conducted. It is now very different. Lord 
Wolseley, with the frankness of a soldier, has denounced the 
“curse of Party,” and the late Sir H. Maine did not hesitate to 
affirm that under its baleful influences a “great part of morality 
is suspended, and that men do acts which, except as between 
enemies, would be generally classed as immoralities or sins.” 

In these strictures upon Party Government Lord Wolseley 
pointed to the criminal neglect by which under our system the 
safety of the country is so often imperilled; and Sir H. Maine’ 
was probably speaking of the unscrupulous acts which a political 
party in the heat of parliamentary warfare will sanction among 
its own adherents. But, without now affirming or arguing on 
these propositions, I may observe that there is another form 
which the abuse of Party Government can take, quite as 
dangerous, because less likely to bé noticed—I mean the eager 
competition in which both sides engage to win popular favour. 
It is an old story in the world’s history ; but a comparatively 
new one in our own. It is a perpetual pleading before the 
sovereign people, as more than two thousand years ago Greek 
orators argued and sophisticated, by “just and unjust speech,” 
to win the favour of the great Athenian Demos; it necessarily 
brings rights and ancient ideas and public safety upon the 
board like counters in a game; and it may even in some 
moment of excitement or faction set up the Constitution 
to a Dutch auction, where the stake is knocked down to the 
lowest bidder. 

This is the danger. On the other hand there is a certain 
safeguard, which in England has generally accompanied our 
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greater popular changes ; which some call a law of reaction, and 
which others would describe as a rally of moderate men to save 
matters when they go too far or too fast. This is said to be 
on emergencies the case in the United States, and many hope 
that we may rely with equal confidence on it here. It has 
certainly characterised the history of much of our political 
change since the Reform Bill of 1832. 

I say since the Reform Bill of 1832; for the history of that 
famous legislation stands in strong contrast to the other so-called 
Reform Bills which have succeeded it. That measure was 
fought out with an unflinching determination which has no 
counterpart in our modern and nerveless contests. It was a 
battle @ outrance. “The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill,” was the challenge on one side; Lord Lyndhurst’s 
amendment and a change of Government was the answer on the 
other. There was no faltering, concession, or compromise ; still 
less any idea o’ competition for public favour. There was 
indeed a moment when moderate concessions would have satisfied 
popular demands; but the rash declaration of the Duke of 
Wellington against all Reform, and his still more fatal refusal 
to entertain Mr. Huskisson’s proposal to transfer to the growing 
town of Birmingham with its vast industrial interests the dis- 
qualified electorate of East Retford, precipitated the measure. 
It was accordingly carried, and on a principle which made 
numbers the sole test—a poor and a faulty criterion ; for whilst 
on one side it enfranchised, on the other it virtually dis- 
enfranchised much that for public reasons was worth preserving. 
One member was allotted to about two thousand population ; now 
one member represents about fifty thousand souls. Such has 
been the progress of this principle, which has grown till it has 
become a governing axiom of electoral legislation. It is difficult 
for us, who live more than fifty years after this great constitu- 
tional struggle, to recall the apprehensions which were then felt 
by a large portion of the educated classes. Mr. Croker declared 
that when the Bill passed it was “good-night to Monarchy, to 
Lords, and Church ;” the Duke of Wellington is described “as 
looking out, not for a prospect of salvation, but to guess what 
shape the misfortune would first take;” and even Sir Robert 
Peel, with his cool and cautious temperament, when writing of 
the attacks on life and property then supposed to be imminent, 
advised the formation of associations for defence. 

We can afford now to smile at these exaggerated alarms, and 
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we may in a great measure recognize the truth of De Tocque- 
ville’s remark, that the safety and prosperity of England 
have lain rather in the spirit of her people than in her laws. 
Certainly nothing is more striking than the difference between 
the course of that bloodless change in England and the early 
stages of the French Revolution. Lord Chesterfield’s famous 
saying, “vous savez faire des barricades, mais vous n’éléverez 
jamais des barriéres,” well expresses the .difference between the 
French and English nation, both at the time of the Revolution 
and afterwards. This difference is still more plainly visible in the 
laws passed in each country at the time of those great changes. 
In France many of the first enactments of the Constituent 
Assembly were right and reasonable, but no one knew where 
to stop; and each fresh measure was made a stepping-stone 
to something more violent. In England, though politicians 
declared “that the Convention had already begun,” the people 
generally acted as if the ancient and traditional powers of 
Parliament had suffered no alteration. Aristocrats, not dema- 
gogues, had made the change; aristocrats, not demagogues, 
came forward to work it; Whigs and Tories—for the term of 
“ Conservative” was not yet invented—combined, the one to 
soften, the other loyally to accept the great change. There 
was, of course, much bitterness. One Peer said to Lord Grey, 
“T hope God will forgive you for this Bill, I do not think I can ;” 
but these feelings gradually died away ; and Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne, the late Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston— 
all of them in turn Prime Ministers—contributed the weight of 
their abilities and influence to moderate the risks of political 
and party excess. To them before long rallied all that was 
most stable and reliable in the middle class. Common interests 
were discovered, past jealousies were forgotten, the old and the 
new elements were curiously but happily blended, and an order 
of things, for which there was no precedent or parallel, arose, 
Fortunately that amalgamation of classes has ever since been 
continuously growing, and in it lies much of our hope for the 
future. There is no part of our modern Parliamentary history 
which is more worthy of study than the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, with its immediate consequences. 

The second Reform Bill of 1867 was a pale and feeble 
reflection of the first great and earth-shaking measure. It was 
brought about after many abortive attempts at further enfran- 
chisement, it grew out of small combinations and petty counter- 
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movements, out of “ Caves ” and “ Tea-room parties ” ; and though 
it effected an immense change, it had none of the striking 
incidents, or the romance, of its great progenitor. But it had 
one new and serious characteristic which has never since been 
wanting in all similar legislation. It was unintentionally the 
joint product of both political parties. On the one side 
there was the openly expressed desire of “dishing the Whigs,” 
on the other there was the determination to turn out a 
Conservative Government, which had poached on a Liberal 
preserve ; and thus under the rivalry of the two parties it went 
far beyond the expectations of friends and opponents. When 
first proposed to Parliament the Bill contained many so-called 
“safeguards” ; but before it left the House of Commons these 
had melted like a snow wreath in the sun. But though the 
enactment of the second Reform Bill differed so greatly from that 
of the first, the apprehension of consequences in 1868 brought 
about in many classes a somewhat similar reaction of feeling 
to that which occurred after 1832. Many, who had been violent 
before, became less violent now; many even, in their distrust of 
future excesses, became the supporters of the opposite cause ; 
and, though the Conservatism of the new constituencies was very 
different from what it had formerly been, it also was found that 
the cleavage of political opinion in England was not determined 
by mere social stratification, but that the broad divisions of 
“ Conservative” and “ Liberal ” existed in every class and part of 
the new Electorate. 

But when I speak of “ reaction,” it must be remembered that in 
the full sense of the word it does not exist ; there may be an 
apparent ebb and flow, but there is no real check to the set of 
the tide—no real return to what originally was. With each 
serious change the balance becomes more disturbed ; and the 
equivalents and equipoises which went to make up a limited 
constitution, are permanently weakened. Nor can the balance 
of the old constitution be readjusted by the mere transfer of 
names of public weight and authority from one side to the other ; 
for what the one gains the other loses; and the essence of 
Government by Party is to provide wise heads on both sides. 
“Perhaps the real value of our modern “ reactions” consists in 
this—if politicians would learn the lesson—that there comes a 
time and a turn for each Party, and that as they sow in the warm 
sunshine of Office, so they will reap in the cold shade of Opposi- 
tion ; as they are wise, moderate and far-seeing, as they use or 
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abuse their opportunities in power, so will they fare when they 
go into official exile. The swing of the pendulum to one side 
will be proportioned to the space that it has travelled on the 
other. This is, as applied to political dynamics, the real lesson 
to be drawn from the “law of reaction.” 

If the Reform Bill of 1867 was a pale reflection of the earlier 
one of 1832, the Reform Bill of 1884 was a still feebler simuda- 
crum of its predecessor. It stirred no enthusiasm, it was a 
mere incident in a political campaign. None wanted it before 
it came ; none valued it when it was passed. The wirepullers 
and agents and managers of caucuses were mainly interested in 
it. Yet it flowed out of the same competition of parties. This 
time it was not a Conservative Government which introduced 
it. Liberals brought it in, and Conservatives did not dare to 
resist. There were no “safeguards” to be pruned away ; there 
were no additions to be made. It followed what an eminent 
French writer has called the law of “democratic simplicity.” 
But its effects were large. It put an end to what every states- 
man, from Canning to Disraeli, had declared to be an essential 
feature in the English Constitution, a variety of interests—a con- 
cordia discors—and it practically enthroned a democracy, whilst 
nominally preserving the old distinctions of a limited monarchy. 
More than this, it converted the Irish Home Rule party of some 
thirty members into a solid phalanx of eighty, with all the par- 
liamentary consequences inseparable from this augmentation. 
Public like private memories are short, and it suits no one now 
to remember this. My conscience is at least clear on this subject, 
for I pointed it out in the House of Lords on the second reading 
of the Bill as a certain result, which must be faced. So with 
this last measure the greatest part of the old Constitution dis- 
appeared. I am not now singing its dirge : I am only recording 
the fact that it perished not by a single hand, but in the almost 
jubilant competition of parties. Many years ago Hookham 
Frere wrote this bitter epitaph on Mr. Canning : 





“I was destroyed by Wellington and Grey ; 
They both succeeded. Each has had his day ;” 


and with some slight alteration of persons and things the 
verses might be made to fit the demise of the old Constitution. 
But with the change came also the usual phenomenon of a 
partial reaction. It was recognized that power was now vested 
in one single class; Property, always timid, was again alarmed ; 
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and the Conservative side, which was believed to be specially 
pledged to the defence of property, was strongly reinforced. 

People will no doubt approve or disapprove of these measures 
according to their political ideas. I am now expressing no 
opinion on them; I content myself with stating the facts. 
Meanwhile, as regards similar things, the same causes being in 
operation, the same effects must follow. But in truth it is more 
than this; for the rivalry of parties grows as the restraining, 
balancing, adjusting influences in the body politic become 
feebler ; of which the recent Local Government Bill is an 
illustration. There was scarcely a Conservative of the older 
school who did not view it with deep aversion, whilst among 
many of the moderate Liberals the dislike to it was nearly 
equal. It was said that it abolished tried and valuable institu- 
tions, to substitute for them something which was doubtful 
and experimental; and it was felt, though politicians shrank 
from saying it, that it distinctly paved the way for an Irish 
Local Government Bill, and at no distant day for a demand 
by the new London County Council for the control of the 
Metropolitan Police. Solon is represented by Plutarch as saying 
that “where it was well before, he altered no laws, for fear he 
should disorder the State and be unable to restore it””—an 
excellent maxim for Conservatives, and one often quoted in 
different forms since Solon’s time, but a feeble restraint upon 
the ambitions and rivalries of modern political parties. For 
when their competition comes in, each fears the other too much 
to consent, as Sir R. Walpole was fond of saying, “ guieta non 
movere.” 

But the Local Government Bill has become law ; and whatever 
the doubts we may have entertained whilst it was still an open 
question, it is the duty now of every lover of his country to accept 
the facts, and to spare no effort to make the measure work well and 
safely. Mr. Croker, after the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
refused to re-enter Parliament and assist in giving effect to it ; 
but the 159 Conservative gentlemen—the shattered remains of 
the old Tory Party—who took their seats in the first reformed 
Parliament under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel, formed, I 
think, a much truer estimate of personal and public duty. Sol 
trust it will now and always be in England—and we may 
observe with satisfaction in the present case that many men of 
ability and experience are coming forward to place their 
services at the command of the new bodies. 
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I think the County Councils will need all the help that they 
can obtain. They wiil be freighted with a heavy cargo of 
responsibilities and risks, and they will vary with the_local 
variations in their own composition ; but their best chance lies 
in their freedom from party and party organization. In the 
most successful Courts of Quarter Sessions there has been 
hitherto a singular immunity from the influence of Party politics ; 
and country gentlemen, whether blue or yellow, have generally 
agreed to lay aside their differences and to act together for the 
common good of their country. It is earnestly to be desired 
that this excellent tradition should be preserved in the new 
bodies which are shortly to be called into existence, and that 
they may be able to address themselves to their important and 
often difficult duties, in a spirit unclouded by the partialities 
and distempers which Party organization is unfortunately too 
apt to beget. 

CARNARVON, 
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Comedy of a Country Mouse. 


BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


Avtuor or “‘THRALpom,” “‘ Joun Matpment,” Etc 
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CHAPTER I. 


A YOUNG man came over the hill. He was walking on one of 
those public field-paths which lead the landless wayfarer through 
the homely beauties of England, and make him too for his 
little hour a lord of the happy land. He went with long strides 
and with the vigour of youth, but without the elasticity of the 
first morning hours. One would have known from his gait 
that he had been walking all day. His strong, hob-nailed boots 
went steadily forward ; his stick was no longer swung in care- 
less fashion ; his slouched hat was pushed a little back from his 
forehead. He tramped along in business-like way, like a vaga- 
bond to the manner born. Over his left shoulder and under his 
right arm a thick red blanket was rolled and fastened. Invisible 
in the inner pocket of his old shooting-coat were lighter luxuries, 
a comb, a clasp-knife, and finally that tried companion of the 
English gentleman in every climate and all circumstances of 
life, his for richer for poorer, the last thing from which he parts 
except his life—the tooth-brush. 

The young man came over the hill, and followed his little 
path across the wide, shallow valley ; but where the path began 
to rise again he left it, and climbing more quickly through a 
little hanging wood, came out above the trees on to a bare 
grassy knoll, which gave a wide view of all the country round. 
There he sat down with an inarticulate murmur of satisfaction, 
stretched his tired legs before him, and raised his eyebrows at 
the view. It was a brown landscape, for the month was brown 
November ; but no monotony of colour could hide the beauty 
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of the land. A wide plain lay open at his feet, a plain to him 
who sat so high above it, but really a wide stretch of gently 
swelling !and, of fertile but not heavy soil, of curves and lines 
delightful to the eye; an open country, but with copses and 
coverts not a few, with grass and ploughed fields in fair propor- 
tion. The ploughed fields were of a warm, reddish brown ; the 
bare hedges of a colder, darker hue; and the brightest specks 
were seen where the yellow-brown leaves of the young oaks 
still clung to the boughs. The pomp of summer had gone, with 
its dark deep leaves and yellow corn; but if the scene of its 
splendour was now bare and brown, the brown was varied 
enough, and there was no look of bareness in the woods, which 
seemed to clothe the gentle slopes like the fur of some soft 
brown beast. 

The traveller was fond of the face of Nature and of the face 
of England. He looked with much contentment across the 
wide expanse. His eyes wandered with enjoyment, but they 
came back again and again to one place, where, miles away, the 
tower of an unseen castle rose above its more majestic trees. 
He regarded this tower with a whimsical air, half-annoyed and 
half-amused. He had walked all day for a sight of it, and, 
when he saw it, he burst out laughing. It was his. His was 
that castle, which seemed to raise its head that it might announce 
its presence and its importance to the world. His were all these 
well-tilled fields and pleasant woods, as far as and farther than 
his eye could see. And much of the land through which he 
had tramped since dawn was his too. He looked at the good 
country dirt upon his boots and laughed again, thinking that 
even that was his, and again that the solid earth on which he 
sat was his to its very centre. He was young and fanciful, and 
he liked to amuse himself with such fancies. And then he 
remembered another large estate in another county, with its 
appropriate residence, and reports of landed properties compara- 
tively unimportant, and a yacht which was lying somewhere. 
And then too in London there was the family mansion, majestic 
in a majestic square ; and somewhere in less lordly districts a 
lot of land, on which houses were thickly built, and which, as he 
had heard, would enable him to smile at the lowest possible 
prices of agricultural produce. But it was not at low prices 
that he smiled like a Cheshire cat or a member of the Cobden 
Club. He smiled at himself and at the strange part which he 
was called upon to play. He was young and fanciful, and 
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easily moved to laughter; and he could not but be interested 
and amused by the new, and in its way brilliant, part which he 
was expected to play. But here lay the element of boredom. 
He was expected to play the part, and to play it according to 
the well-known traditions. Nothing was more firmly fixed than 
the proper rules of conduct for the young heir; and, as he 
looked at the tower, which seemed to be peering over the trees 
and on its side solemnly looking for him, he felt an unmistakable 
repulsion and an unseemly levity arising within him. Were 
the days of his freedom over and the boyhood to which he clung 
for its simplicity and joy? It amused him to think of himself 
competing with that castle in dignity ; it amused him, but it 
vexed him too; and, even while he laughed, there was vexation 
in the sound of his laughter. He knew that in that stately 
abode was a country-house party gathered in his honour ; he 
knew that he ought to have been at home to receive them 
twenty-four hours before; he knew that his uncle was there 
prepared to point out certain duties for his doing, and that his 
aunt was there to urge him perhaps to duties even more im- 
portant. He was by no means sure that he objected to these 
duties, and yet—and yet . Over the wide landscape, the 
tender light of evening was diffused. It was time to go down 
and encounter that country-house party and to surrender him- 
self to the appointed duties of his position. There were people 
there whom he would like to see, but the people were a country- 
house party. “A country-house party,” he said to himself; “it 
is terrific.” 

All the vagabond in the boy rose against the momentous 
words. He would have another night of freedom, come what 
would. He kissed his hand to the expectant tower, and went 
down the further slope of the knoll. He whistled as he walked 
back to the village, where he had dined at midday. Nobody in 
the village knew him, though, for aught he knew to the contrary, 
he might be owner of it all. He supped well as he had dined 
well ; and he amused himself by trying to excite the curiosity 
of the landlady, who was evidently surprised at seeing neither a 
bicycle nor a tricycle, neither a photographic camera nor a 
closely-strapped bundle of samples. He encouraged in her a 
dawning belief that he was something “in the detective line ”"—a 
belief which was due to a happy notion that detectives went 
about in disguise, and that to attract universal attention by a 
slouched hat and a Rocky-mountain blanket was but the natural 
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conduct of a member of the secret police, a tribute to the 
dramatic necessity of disguise. A brother of an Anglican Order, 
who had recently visited the village, clad in a brown robe and 
with a rope round his waist, had excited in the good lady a like 
lively suspicion. 

After supper the vagabond took to the road again. If the 
end of his liberty were near at hand, he would have a deep 
draught for the last. The night was fair, the wind was light and 
westerly, and for a November night there was but liti!e-old. He 
turned away into the fields, trespassing boldly on his own 
tenant’s land, skirted a little wood, lest some officious keeper of 
his own might seize him as a poacher, and soon found the 
suitable hay-stack which he sought. He got over the hurdles 
which surrounded it, rolled himself close in the thick red blanket, 
and lay down to leeward of the stack. There he would sleep, as 
he had slept before, close to the kindly earth, beneath whose bare 
surface the life of the next year was stirring now. He liked to 
be so close to his mother earth. He pulled some handfuls of 
hay and rolled them in his cashmere scarf for a pillow; and so 
he lay and watched the watching stars. And then he fell 
asleep, and slept soundly till the first chill of dawn. 


CHAPTER II. 


One of the dreaded country-house party, and perhaps the most 
terrible of all, was Lady Jane Lock. On the morning after that 
night, which her disappointing host had spent beside the hay- 
stack, Lady Jane was in a pleasant room on the first floor of the 
Castle, but not in a pleasant humour. She was cross; and, 
when she was cross, few things annoyed her more than her dear 
friend Susan Dormer’s habit of smiling. Mrs. Dormer now lay 
on the sofa with her most provoking air of placidity. The sofa 
suited her; the room suited her. Indeed she had chosen the 
room for her boudoir on account of its double doors and its 
southern aspect ; and, since she was the aunt of this absurdly 
rich young man, and had determined to keep house for him until 
he married, these seemed good reasons for choosing the best 
room in the house as her own. Southern aspects and double 
doors were recommended by her doctor; and to see her friend 
Jane “a little put out” did her good too, though this was no 
part of the doctor’s prescription. 
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Lady Jane stood exceedingly erect and stared out of the 
window without any apparent pleasure in the south; and 
indeed the pleasant light, which came in, was not becoming to 
her, for her high colour, tempered by a liberal supply of violet 
powder, would have produced a better effect had she turned her 
back to the window. This great truth was very clear to Susan 
Dormer, whose own skin retained to a remarkable degree the 
clearriess and softness of girlhood. But Lady Jane was not 
thinking of her own looks, but rather of the broad acres which 
stretched away before her eyes. She was a judge of parks; she 
had married two daughters to them; but there was no park so 
much to her taste as this of Langleydale. What timber and 
what a ring-fence! She knew the length of that fence. 

“T’d better have gone,to Bolitho,” she said, still staring out of 
window. “The Duke was most pressing,” she added after a 
minute, since Mrs. Dormer kept silence. 

“ Dukes are never pressing,” murmured Mrs. Dormer from the 
sofa. 

“It is no good at all,” said Lady Jane. 

“ What is no good, dear?” asked Susan innocently. 

“No one has been in more country houses than I have,” said 
Lady Jane, as if she challenged contradiction. 

But her friend only sighed. “How bored you must have 
been, poor dear!” she said with a soothing tone. 

“But never, never before has such a thing happened to me. 
My host never appearing at all, and not a word of explanation, 
let alone apology !” 

“T know it is very disappointing, dear,” said her friend, as if 
she sought to comfort her, “when all your plans were so nicely 
laid too.” 

“My plans!” cried Lady Jane, starting as if at the flick of 
a whip. “I have told you before, Susan, that I will allow 
nobody to speak to me as if I were a worldly match-making 
mother. There is no character of which I have such a horror.” 

“Did I say anything, dear, about match-making ?” asked her 
friend. “We all know you are not worldly, I am sure. Your 
poor dear Delia’s marriage showed that.” 

It was evident that’this instance of her unworldliness failed to 
comfort Lady Jane Leck. She turned and looked straight at 
her friend, who met her with a candid smile. “No one could 
say that it was worldly of you, Jane,” said Susan Dormer, “to 
marry your poor dear Delia to a scrub of a curate.” 
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“You know as well as I do, Susan, that Delia’s husband is a 
Vicar. It is exceedingly likely that he will be made a rural 
dean.” 

“How charming!” murmured Susan; “a rural dean! It’s 
quite Arcadian. But it was nice of you, dear,” she continued 
with gentle emphasis, “to marry her to somebody who was— 
who was nobody.” 

“ Adolphus’s family is one of the oldest in England.” 

“Really? How very nice! And is it really true that they 
only have mutton twice a week?” 

“Certainly not,” said Lady Jane Lock; “it is a detail, a 
ridiculous detail, but the vicarage, a most lovely vicarage 
embowered in roses, is in the heart of a famous sheep country. 
I see nothing to jaugh at.” 

“ Nor I, dear.” 

“ Delia does not require much butcher’s meat.” 

“ She is so right,” said Mrs. Dormer with a marked access of 
seriousness ; “my doctor says so. Twice a week is quite 
enough.” 

“My daughter can have mutton every day, if she wish.” 

“Yes, dear Jane ; but who would wish to have mutton every 
day? You know, dear, I was only saying how nice and 
unworldly it was of you to marry poor dear Delia to a penniless 
nobody !” 

“T have told you again and again, Susan, that, if Adolphus’s 
mother had been a man, she would have been fifteenth baronet.” 

“Yes, dear, but if she had been a man, she wouldn’t have 
been his mother.” 

Lady Jane Lock was taken aback. Her friend’s remark 
appeared to her equally indelicate and unanswerable. She sat 
down abruptly with a movement of disapproval and took up 
The Morning Post. 

“ Any way, Jane,” said Susan Dormer presently, “I think we 
can do better for Elizabeth.” 

Lady Jane Lock perceptibly concentrated her attention on 
her paper. 

“Of course things suit me very well as they are,” continued 
Susan, looking comfortably around her, “ but I know very well 
that they can’t stay like this. The poor dear boy is so absurdly 
rich, and he is not at all clever, except at books and that sort 
of thing—he can’t escape long.” 

The Morning Post rustled in Lady Jane’s hands, and a sound 
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came from behiad the paper, which sounded suspiciously like 
the word “coarse.” 

“ Of course, dear, as you say,” continued Mrs. Dormer placidly, 
“of course the poor dear boy is sure to be married by somebody. 
So why not Elizabeth? Iam all for Elizabeth. I do like her 
so much ; she isso like her dear father.” 

“Not in the least,” said Lady Jane, who had intended, like 
Iago, to speak no more. Mrs. Dormer ignored the contradiction. 
She smiled and said, “Elizabeth has real beauty ; she is not 
like poor Delia.” 

“Many people,” said Lady Jane emphatically, “admired Delia 
more than any of her sisters.” 

“Did they, dear?” 

“ I cannot help it,” continued the other loftily, “if the general 
taste of the day is inexpressibly vulgar.” 

“Oh, poor dear Elizabeth!” murmured Susan Dormer ; “that 
is too bad, Jane. I should never think of saying that Elizabeth 
looked vulgar. Perhaps she is not in the most refined style ; I 
go with you as far as that; but not vulgar—oh no, I really 
think not.” 

Lady Jane Lock laid down the paper and looked at the friend. 
She opened her mouth, but shut it again with determination. 
After a time she asked this question : “Susan, do you think that 
Lord Lorrilaire is coming here at all?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dormei, “I am sure that the poor boy will 
come. He is odd, but he really would have let me know if he 
was not coming at all; he knows that I asked people.” 

“ Does he know that I am here?” 

Mrs. Dormer smiled. “I think that he suspects, poor dear,” 
she said ; “he is not suspicious, but really after London—well, 
I for. one hope that we shall make the match.” 

She reposed, smiling. On her large fair face there was 
no sign that she was aware that she,was not making the most 
agreeable speeches to her friend. And yet she knew Jane so 
well that she knew exactly where to touch her with effect ; and, 
when she was administering a little wholesome}dig, then she 

smiled. Her smile was peculiar, for her mouth was so small 
in comparison with her smooth calm countenance, that a 
smile produced hardly any effect on her expression. A little 
extra amiability was suggested, as she smiled and said that she 
hoped that they would make the match. 

“TI cannot tell you,” said Lady Jane, stiffening herself like a 
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grenadier, “how much I detest this talk of making matches. I 
regard it as little better than impiety.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Dormer iaintly. 

“Some marriages are made in heaven,” said Lady Jane Lock 
with due solemnity. 

“And others in country-houses,” said her friend. She was 
rather shocked when she had said it, and added promptly— 
“that is what Clara Chauncey says.” 

“It is worthy of her,” said Lady Jane sharply. 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Dormer ; “she is so clever.” 

“Clever, yes! You know my opinion of Mrs. Chauncey.” 

“Oh, yes, dear.” 

“ A most dangerous woman!” 

“Oh yes, dear,” said Mrs. Dormer smiling: “but not dan- 
gerous tous. Poor dear Clara cannot interfere with our little 
plan.” 

Lady Jane made no comment but an impatient snort. 

It was really an unlucky morning for Lady Jane Lock. 
There were many questions which she was eager to ask; but on 
the other hand she felt that she could not open her mouth with- 
out a fresh sacrifice of dignity. Here was such a good oppor- 
tunity of a really useful talk with her friend, but it seemed to 
her, as it often seemed to her, that her friend was either so 
stupid or so perverse that she could get nothing from her but 
‘ annoyance, She was not even sure that Susan really believed that 
. young Lord Lorrilaire would really come ; and if he were not 
coming, she knew that she ought to be angling for a renewed 
invitation to Bolitho; she wondered if the duke would ask her 
again. She was just making up her mind to start afresh with 
Susan, and to try to lead up by a new path to those questions 
which she longed to ask, mere careless questions about the 
disposition of the property and such matters, when she heard 
the outer of the two doors opened, and the voice of Sir Villiers 
Hickory asking if he might come in. 

“Oh, yes, do come in and amuse us,” said Mrs. Dormer ; “ we 
are so dull. I am told to be amused after breakfast.” The 
voice of Susan Dormer had no other tone so solemn as that in 
which she always referred to the advice of her doctor. 

Sir Villiers came in, looking brisk and business-like. He was 
a very good-looking man of his years. He had preserved his 
light figure and his clear eyes, which were almost colourless. 
For the rest, he was fresh-coloured, with that rather mottled look 
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which ruddy men acquire with time, thin-lipped and firm of jaw 
and chin. He was a slender, erect and alert elderly gentieman, 
and he was admirably dressed. He gave thought to his dress, 
determined that as an old man he would be neither fop_nor 
sloven, and determined too that his clothes should not look as 
if he thought about them. He was now dressed, as he held that 
aman ten years younger than himself should be dressed in a 
country house on a week day; he had allowed himself the 
benefit of those ten years after due deliberation, having decided, 
and quite rightly, that he looked at least ten years younger than 
his contemporaries at the Club. 

If Mrs. Dormer received Sir Villiers graciously, Lady Jane 
made no great effort to hide her annoyance. 

“T never expect to see men in the morning,” she said ; “why 
ain’t you killing something ?” 

“ We can’t always be killing,” replied the gentleman sharply ; 
“we leave that to the ladies.” It was a pretty speech, but not 
wanting a slight tartness, a mere suspicion of irony, Lady 
Jane only acknowledged it by a sniff; but Mrs. Dormer was 
charmed. 

“You are a dear man!” she said. 

“Never mind that,” said he. “I have come to ask if you 
haven’t heard anything of the boy.” 

“Not a word,” said Susan smiling. 

“It'll be awkward if he don’t turn up,” he said. 

“ He always turns up,” said she placidly. 

“It is settled,” said Sir Villiers, “that Palfrey is to make a 
big speech at Langstone, and I have asked him in Archie’s 
name, to stay here for the affair.” 

“ But, my dear Villiers, I thought that the poor dear boy was 
a Radical or a Republican, or something.” 

“It doesn’t matter a fig what he was. He was nobody, and 
might have been a Shaker or a Peculiar Person for what any- 
body cared. But now he is somebody, and now it does matter. 
Langley Castle has always been the centre of the Tory party in 
the county, and Archie must give his money and entertain the 
spouters and stumpers like other people. Palfrey will certainly 
come, and Archie must not only entertain him here, but must 
preside at his meeting.” He went to the fireplace and put his 
hand on the bell. “May I ring?” he asked. 

“Of course, Villiers; and we will see if anybody comes.” 

“ They come when I ring,” he said. 
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The bell was pulled with decision, and answered with 
promptitude. 

“ Has Hawkins heard from Lord Lorrilaire ? ” asked Sir Villiers. 

“No, Sir Villiers,” said the footman, “but his Lordship have 
arrived.” 

“What?” cried Sir Villiers. 

Lady Jane leapt in her seat, and even Mrs. Dormer turned 
her head. 

“Yes, Sir Villiers, he came in this morning through the 
window of the long drawing-room, when the housemaids were 
doing it. His Lordship went straight to the bath-room.” 

“Well? Where is he now ?” 

“ His Lordship is asleep.” 

“In his room?” 

“Yes, Sir Villiers.” 

“ Did he bring his luggage ?” 

“His Lordship’s luggage is at Langstone, at the ‘ Blue Boar.’” 

“The-wrong..honse!,” said. Sir Villiers sharply ; “a Radical 
pot-house! Tell Blake to send a cart for the luggage 
at once!” 

“Yes, Sir Villiers ;” and the man departed. 

When the two doors had been closed, Sir Villiers looked 
sharply from one lady to the other. 

“ We've got him,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dormer softly, smiling on: Lady Jane Lock, 
“we have got him.” 

Lady Jane wished not to understand, wished to be indignant, 
but, before she could decide what it were best to express, she, 
much to her own surprise, gave vent to an abrupt crude laugh. 


CHAPTER III. 


Presently young Lord Lorrilaire would wake from his dream 
of the sheep-fold and of the patient stars to find himself 
stretched on his patent bedstead, and under his own majestic 
roof. It seemed almost as likely that he would wake a little 
later from his dreams of freedom and of happy friendship to find 
himself an engaged man and a patent Conservative. politician. 
His uncle, Sir Villiers Hickory, if his view was somewhat 
narrow, saw all which it included, with a remarkable keenness. 
He was not embarrassed by doubts ; he was a man of decision ; 
he had established the useful habit of having his own way. 
His aunt, Mrs. Dormer, had a large store of that immovable 
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obstinacy, which is only found in women, and in women of a 
lethargic and most amiable temperament. And, finally, Lady 
Jane Lock, though she disliked the reputation of a successful 
match-maker, was at least a most fortunate mother-in-law. 

Nevertheless, it was not the wishes of these relations and 
friends which were the chief danger of the young man, but 
rather the mood which now possessed him—a mood dangerously 
acquiescent. He was not deficient in character, as the popular 
phrase is. On the contrary, he had more character than could 
be set forth in pieces by a few sentences of even the most 
cunning analyst. He had always been a clever boy, clever and 
kind-hearted. His mother, who had lost her husband soon 
after the birth of this their only child, had retired to a small 
place in the country. There she had become by degrees, and in 
spite of her gentle methods, the leading philanthropist of the 
neighbourhood ; and thence she had sent to London at long 
intervals certain works of fiction, which betrayed on every page 
her tenderness of heart, her timid love of religion, her delicate 
side of this gentle mother her Nettle boy Hae trotted into cottages, 
and ceased his cheerful babble for a moment, wondering that there 
was sorrow in the world. His mother had loved to soften the 
little heart, which did not need it. The first money which the 
little hand had held was put into it that it might be given to 
the poor. So Archie Rayner had learned, before he was 
breeched, that he must look about for those who needed help, 
and help them as well as he could. This seemed an un- 
commonly simple affair to the little boy, and, so long as it went 
no further than carrying half his pudding to the little lame boy 
at the lodge, it was simple enough. 

Archie went straight from home to a public school, and after 
the first night, when he cried himself to sleep, he found a pleasure 
quickly growing in the companionshipof other little boys. Playing 
with zeal, working without lassitude, and idling less than most of 
his fellows, he had not much time to remember that there were 
any less fortunate lads in the world ; and, as his intelligence grew 
rapidly and he began to question this and that, the village and its 
wants, of which he read in his mother’s letters, seemed so small in 
the distance that he could scarcely help laughing at his mother’s 
seriousness. It was like the little scraps of good advice which 
she put in her postscripts, and for which he loved her, though he 
laughed. Indeed he laughed a great deal, being given to 
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laughter, and a popular and pleasant person. And then, when 
he was sixteen years old, his tutor, who was what was called in 
those days a Philosophical Radical, was struck by one of his 
questions, which sounded intelligent, invited him to join his 
Debating Society, lent him some books, and administered to 
him an occasional sententious maxim as a stimulant to youthful 
thought. Thereupon a new world seemed to open before the 

*s—interest in. the 
structure of the Greek and Latin languages. He read eagerly, 
and, as he read and thought, his childhood’s philanthropy 
rose strong again within him; and the questions, religious 
and political, which he asked himself and his tutor, tended more 
and more to take the practical shape—how to help the poor. 
It became apparent at once that this was no such simple affair 
as it had seemed in the far-off days of pennies and pudding. 
Presently’ he wrote home a boyish pompous letter to his mother, 
questioning her methods, and more than hinting that his 
researches were likely to lead to the conclusion that she was 
pauperising the parish. His mother was immensely proud 
of his letter, and not at all disturbed by the criticism, having 
that power, so common in mothers, of combining an excessive 
admiration of the cleverness of her child with complete in- 
difference to his opinions. 

But the Debating Society and the stimulating tutor soon showed 
this young scholar that there were other interesting political 
questions besides that of helping the poor. What was the object 
of politics? He asked his tutor this question, who put into 
his hands for answer, ‘ Mill’s Essay on Liberty.’ This delighted 
the boy, for it brought simplicity again into matters which had 
seemed chaotic, and provided a touchstone by which he could 
try all Acts of Parliaments and all suggestions of Reformers. It 
was clear to him that Government had nothing to do with the 
poor, except to secure their liberty as it secured that of other 
citizens ; he maintained in debate that even workhouses were 
contrary to right reason, though it might be inexpedient to level 
them at one stroke to the ground ; he recommended charity 
with all the approved safeguards to his fellow members as a 
matter of private enterprise. It says much for Archie Rayner 
that these fellow members liked him, in spite of his long 
speeches ; but then all his ‘little world liked him. If he, who 
had not yet learned the meaning of Philosophy, philosophised at 
too great length, he philosophised without effeminacy ; for he 
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loved the river in summer and the foot-ball field in winter, and, 
like the Athenians, he did much of his living, and even some of 
his debating, in fairest places and in the happy outer air. 

When Archie went up to Oxford, he thought that he knew a 
great deal about many things, and he was confident at least 
that he carried with him the right foundation of the right 
political faith, He turned eagerly to the other Freshmen to 
see what their views were, and, since he had gone up to an 
eminently intellectual College, he found no lack of opinions. 
He may be said to have run straight into the arms of a young 
Mazzinist, and within twenty-four hours his radicalism had lost 
what now seemed to him its insular character; his zeal for 
Liberty had extended as far as the Sclavs, of whose existence 
he had been previously unaware ; and his dry political maxims 
had been flooded by a new enthusiasm and glorified by all the 
sacred emotions of religion. With this young Mazzinist, Thomas 
Beck, who had been the prize boy of a great town in the North, 
and who was supported at Oxford by contributions of his 
wealthier townsfolk, Archie Rayner struck up a warm friendship. 
With him and with other youths he exchanged ideas, as if ideas 
were inexhaustible. It was a splendid time; but not much of 
it was exhausted before all their little opinions, which had seemed 
to be so firmly based, were crumbling. They discussed every- 
thing ; nothing was to be accepted without discussion ; and the 
result was that Beck began to admit that Mazzini had expected 
too much from average people, and that men were hungry and 
wicked even in Republics ; while Archie was delighted with his 
new talent for paradox, and began to make light of that Liberty 
which included the liberty to be drunk daily, to starve in peace, 
and to spread disease by the foul condition of the house, which 
was, as freemen loved to say, an Englishman’s castle. 

These happy and inquiring young men devoured the volumes 
of Carlyle, and attended in due course lectures on Philosophy. 
From Carlyle and from the metaphysicians, as from their own 
growth and from their own discussions, they learned that the 
universe was yet deeper and higher than they had thought, more 
mysterious, more complicated. It was no longer so simple a 
matter for a young man to decide what he should do with his 
life. To this practical question Archie Rayner, who was at 
bottom a very practical person, was for ever returning, to the 
vexation of some of his more brilliant comrades, who preferred 
wider and less personal considerations. The universe alone 
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was wide enough for them; but Archie stuck firmly to his 
intention of being of some use inthe world. Only it had become 
hard for him to tell how he could be of most use, or indeed of 
any use at all. From Carlyle, for example, he learned that he 
should do that work which lay nearest to his hands: but this 
was small help to Archie, who declared with conviction that he 
could see no work close to his hands. He was an only child ; 
he had enough money ; he objected to be rich. Since he could 
not believe that it was his duty to make money, he could see 
no reason for embracing any one of the obvious professions. He 
regarded lawyers as a necessary evil; his success at the Bar 
would take work from men who needed it more, and who would 
serve the public at least as well. He did not wish to compete 
with his mother in spinning delicate sentences ; he had at that 
time an amused contempt for novels. He might take a good 
degree and might get a Fellowship; but the idea of eternal 
Oxford did not please him; it seemed like the prolonging of 
youth without remaining young. He was not apoet. Finally, 
he could not give his life to the service of the poor, for he did 
not know how best to serve them. His beliefs had got loose ; 
his opinions were changing under each new influence which he 
met ; he was but twenty-three years old. When he had taken 
his degree with credit, the only fact, of which he felt certain, was 
that it would be well for him to go away alone for a while and 
to consider in solitude that same old question, what work he 
should do in the world. So he made up his mind to go straight 
from Balliol to the Rocky Mountains, and for all his solemn 
doubts he felt a boyish joy in the contrast. His mother shed 
some natural tears: she dreamed of bears and of Indians, and 
woke sobbing. She would rather have seen him safe in studious 
chambers, or, and this would have been best of all, in some such 
delightful vicarage as she had described in more than one of her 
novels. But he was determined to go, and, though he was very 
kind to his mother, he went. 

Archie had gone to think among the mountains. He found a 
silent mate, who knew them well, and they camped out together. 
The eternal snow, the cafions cut deep in the mountains as if 
with one stroke of a knife of preternatural sharpness, above all 
the keen pure air delighted the boy. Perhaps he thought ; it is 
certain that he walked long distances in search of black-tailed 
deer, and was less eager for a time to decide upon a life’s career 
than to attain to a high degree of accuracy with the rifle. He 
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once saw a bear and missed him clean, and the depression, 
from which he suffered for the next twenty-four hours, brought 
back on him in a flood his doubts of the nature of the universe 
and of his mission therein. But he could not be down-hearted 
in that delightful air; his breath quickened, his ears tingled, and 
he seemed within a little of flying; at night he lay in his 
blankets reading Schwegler’s ‘ History of Philosophy,’ while his 
comrade smoked in silence. Whether this life would have led 
the boy to a definite decision about his future, it is impossible to 
say ; for it was cut short, before its first charm had begun to fail, 
by the most amazing news. One day he had been forced to 
journey down to Colorado Springs for a few necessaries of life, 
and he found there some letters, which told him that he had 
become Lord Lorrilaire, and had acquired, as heir of the late 
Lord, lands and houses and a great fortune in money. 

Archie had not completed his University education without 
being asked if he were one of the Rayners of Langley ; he had 
answered generally that he believed so, and, if in his most 
communicative mood, he had added the information that the 
Rayners of Langley had done very well without him. Indeed 
the late Lord Lorrilaire, who was the head of the family, had 
never shown that he was aware that there was a widowed 
Mrs. Rayner, who was connected with his family. The title 
and estates had gone from father to son for many generations ; 
and it had not occurred to this particular father that there 
was any doubt that the title and estates would pass in due 
course from him to his son. He was by no means an old 
man, and his son was strong and active and sure to marry 
soon, as was the plain duty of an only son. Now it happened 
that Lord Lorrilaire paid a visit to the house of a friend, 
and that this house, though it combined great dignity and 
antiquity with all the modern luxuries, was in a state by 
no means satisfactory to sanitary inspectors. Lord Lorrilaire 
carried home from this visit the seeds of typhoid fever; he was 
stout and ruddy and too much inclined to fever; it was 
presently known that he was in great danger. They telegraphed 
to his son, who was travelling in India; and on the next day 
they were forced to telegraph again that Lord Lorrilaire was 
dead. This second telegram crossed another sent from India, 
which brought news that his son had had an accident while 
riding through a river and had been drowned, before help could 
be given. It was a question, which interested Society at the . 
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moment whether the father or the son had died first. A 
question, which interested them more, was the question, who 
was the heir; but the people best informed were at a loss. 
Even Lady Jane Lock did not know, nor could she find the 
right man in the Peerage. It was reserved for the family 
lawyers, not without a moment’s doubt, to declare that the title 
and estates in Limeshire, Loamshire, and the Parish of St. Mary- 
la-Bonne, passed to Archibald, only son of the late Captain 
Rayner of the Royal Artillery. Thus Archie had become a 
lord. He blushed in Colorado Springs as he learned it. He 
felt a fool; that was his first feeling. He rode back to 
camp, and blushed again as he told his mate. “How’s that?” 
said the mate, who had come West from Chicago.—* What in 
thunder are you ?” 

“Tm a lord,” said Archie; “and I’ve got to go home and 
learn the business.” 

He presented the History of Philosophy to his friend, and would 
have given him the rifle too, had he not deen so quietly confident 
of the superiority of American weapons. He felt that he could 
give away things with an easy hand; that was one advantage 
any way. He said good-bye to his mate and to the mountains, 
which he loved ; went down to Pueblo and took the train ; and 
he did not rest from travelling till he reached London. 

It is not surprising that Archie Rayner was confused by this 
strange stroke of fortune. Before he was sure of his own 
religion, he found that he had Church-livings to give away. 
Discontented with both the parties, which monopolised the field of 
politics, he was placed in a position, which had always been one 
of great political influence. Ignorant-of society, and especially 
of women, he was received with a simple friendliness, and with a 
frank curiosity which was hardly impertinent. On the whole he 
enjoyed himself immensely, almost as much as in his first days in 
the Rockies. And he began to wonder if his practical question 
were not answered. Family lawyers, men of the world, charming 
women, seemed all to agree that his course in life was clear. 
Nobody even asked him what he meant to do. Certainly now 
there was work to his hand, if he chose to do it. To do the 
work nearest to him was perhaps the best answer, which he had 
got to all his old questioning. There were clear duties attached 
to this new position of his: this ought to content him. What if 
he should let himself go and see what would happen to him ? 
It was easy ; it would be great fun. If he found himself a prop 
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of the Conservative party, was it not perhaps the party of the 
most real and practical reforms? If he found himself in love, 
that might be delightful. Heretofore he had been in love with 
phantoms. Now these young girls in society were charming, 
with their little airs and fashions, and their belief that they 
knew the world ; and there was not one of them handsomer 
or more interesting than Elizabeth Lock. In her he fancied 
that there was something deeper than in the others; and 
certainly her hair was of the most beautiful colour. So he had 
let himself drift through a London season and had gone down 
safe to his mother in her quiet home. And then the time had 
come, when his uncle Sir Villiers Hickory, and his aunt 
Mrs. Dormer (for his mother was dismayed at the idea of 
leaving her own studio and her own neighbourhood), had 
decreed that he must entertain a party, a very little one fora 
beginning, at Langley Castle. Thither he went as to a comedy, 
and laughed when he thought that the chief player would be 
himself. Perhaps he was but a marionnette, and others would 
pull the strings ; but even that thought made him laugh. He 
had let himself go for a while ; he could always pull up when he 
liked ; he was sure of that. So partly by train and partly on 
foot the heir had come to his own, and now lay asleep under 
the imposing roof of Langley Castle, drawing his breath with 
happiness, and yet, it seems, in truly parlous state. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“IT am the most unlucky devil in the world,” said Leonard 
Vale. If he were unlucky, he did not seem to be uncomfort- 
able. He was in the pleasant morning-room of Langley Castle ; 
he had pulled the biggest arm-chair near to the fire, and he 
almost lay in it with his long legs stretched far on to the rug 
before him. His long white hands, each weighted with a single 
heavy ring, lay limp along the arms of the chair ; his great dark 
eyes were half-clo. ed, as if it were too much trouble to raise the 
lids ; he seemed to be speaking to his long, slender feet. 

Mrs. Chauncey, who was the only other person in the room, 
made no comment on the speech of the young man. She had 
heard it before. Indeed, in the early hours of the day Leonard 
Vale was apt to take this view of himself, and to mention it to 
anybody to whom he spoke at all; and Clara Chauncey, who 
was an old friend, paid no more attention to his speeches of this 
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sort, if spoken before luncheon, than she would have paid to the 
natural expressions of a sleepy cat. However, she was inclined 
at the moment to talk. She too had made herself comfortable 
in a feminine fashion. For a woman, who is well dressed for 
the day, there is no comfort in a large arm-chair. She had 
seated herself in an armless chair with a convenient back, and 
placed her feet, which were two of her best points, on a puffy 
footstool. Her eyes were not half-closed. On the contrary 
they were wide open, and they regarded the young man 
opposite with that innocent inquiring gaze which Mrs. Chauncey 
used often and often with effect. She would have laughed 
at the idea that she wished to produce an effect on this youth, 
whom she chose to regard as a boy and as a fit object for 
lectures ; but these little arts of charming women naturally 
become habits in time, so that it is no rare thing to see an 
habitually fascinating lady making eyes at her housekeeper, 
while her mind is wholly busy with the anperinnt question 
of the day’s dinner. 

“My dear boy,” said Mrs. Chauncey, fixing her round candid 
eyes upon Leonard, “you smoke too many cigarettes. That’s 
what’s the matter with you.” 

“I like that from you,” he said, without moving or turning 
his eyes. 

“Oh, I have given up smoking,” she said, feeling a keener 
interest in the talk as it turned on herself. 

“ Since when?” 

“Since so many women took to it,” she said ; “it is common- 
place now. Lady J. smokes ; her maid told mine ; she says it is 
for asthma; it is so droll to have a reason.” All this she said 
with her pretty surprised air. Pretty she still was beyond all 
question, although she was always telling people with her 
delightful simplicity that she was no longer young. It is true 
that her face was now pale and a little too thin, but the brown 
eyes were all the more effective. “Ah, you boys!” she said 
again after a minute; “you do ask so much of life. Look at 
me.” He turned a lack-lustre eye upon ‘ier, as she continued. 
“Suppose I were to begin complaining. What a tale I could 
tell! Married to a—to my husband, to a man who cared for 
nothing but yachting, I who couldn't go on a river without 
qualms!” He began to laugh in spite of himself. She regarded 
him gravely ; her talk was like the artless prattle of a child. 
“All on account of that yachting, and because I really could 
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not spend my life at all sorts of angles, I have been cruelly 
abused and talked about, and——’” 

“You don’t mind that much.” 

“That shows how much you know. I used to think that I 
didn’t mind what women said ; I was very foolish and defiant ; 
I know a great deal better now.” She emitted a little sigh. He 
could not help showing that he was a little amused ; he thought 
her the cleverest woman in the world. She needed very little 
encouragement to induce her to continue to talk about herself. 

“T lost the privilege,” she said gravely, “ of going to many of 
the dullest country houses in England.” He laughed. “You 
need not laugh,” she said ; “all my energies, my whole being is 
now directed to the one purpose of creeping back.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of creeping back into those houses, Dear Susan Dormer! 
She has never turned her back, her broad back, upon me. I 
cannot tell you how full of peace and gratitude I feel now when 
I am staying at Langley. Did you see the little paragraph in 
the paper ?” 

“T can’t say I did.” 

“*Mrs. Chauncey has left town for Langley Castle,’” she 
murmured ; “how peaceful it sounds, and how prosperous! 
The one thing,” she continued presently, “which all women find 
absolutely necessary is to be able to look down on some other 
women. I am assured that you find that among the very lowest. 
I am now able to look down on women who do not stay 
at Langley.” 

“You will be able to look down on me pretty soon,” he said, 
relapsing into sullenness. 

“ My dear boy,” she said, “I always have looked down upon 
you ; but you are not a woman, if you are a little womanish.” 

“You needn’t abuse me; I am down enough on my luck, 
heaven knows!” 

“Does it?” she asked with her innocent gravity. “What is 
the matter, if it is not cigarettes ?” 

He moved in his chair and grumbled inarticulately ; at last 
with a voice full of injury he said— 

“T used to come to you to help me.” 

“Ah, if it had been a bad habit, you wouldn’t have given 
it up!” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose you'll care; I don’t see why you 
should,” he muttered. 
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“ About what?” she asked. 

“ About my getting the sack.” 

“The sack! What for?” she asked again. 

“You ain’t generally so stupid, Clara; you must know that 
these women are going to marry Archie.” 

“Are you so fond of your cousin Archie,” she asked after a 
minute, “that you cannot bear the idea of his belonging to 
another ?” 

“Well,” he answered defiantly, “it is uncommon hard on him ; 
he hasn’t had a bit of fun; and it’s deuced hard on me. Here 
am I, older than him, and quite as near to the late lord, only 
it happened to be through a woman instead of a man.” 

“Ah, that makes a difference,” she said; “women don’t 
count ; they never do.” 

“Well, it does seem hard lines,” he said, aroused to a 
perceptibly higher level of animation, “that he should have 
every blessed thing which a man can want, and that I, who used 
to come here all the time and make myself useful——” 

“Useful ?” she asked with an air of surprise ; “my dear boy! 
Useful ?” 

“Well it is deuced hard. He was never near the place in his 
life till he came to take possession.” 

“But why the sack?” she asked. “I thought that he had 
done the handsome thing by you. I hear that you’ve taken the 
best rooms in the house for yourself.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“My maid. She had it from your man.” 

“Well, I really shouldn’t go listening to the servants’ gossip,” 
he said sulkily. 

“Wouldn’t you? You are sowrong. I always do. I learn 
everything from my maid. It is such a good plan; it amuses 
her so much that she doesn’t bother about her wages ; she is like 
a friend, you know ; she adores me.” 

As he made no comment on these frank statements, she 
continued, 

“My maid says that you have taken the whole Tower wing 
for yourself and made it charming.” 

“Tt’s only three rooms,” he said ; “and nobody used them. 
They were given up to mouldy targets and broken bird-cages 
—and black-beetles, I dare say.” 

“Ugh!” she said with a shudder. 

“I thought I was more worthy than a black-beetle, Perhaps 
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I flattered myself.” He said this with more pleasure, feeling as 
if he too could be witty. 

“Perhaps,” she said with gravity ; “one never knows. And 
you have done the rooms well ?” 

“T think I’ve made ’em nice,” he answered comfortably : 
“ Archie told me to do what I liked with them, you know.” 

“And to send the bill to him,” she said, as if completing his 
sentence. 

“Tt wouldn’t be much good their sending it to me,” he said: 
“of course he felt that I'd been devilishly badly treated—oh, I 
don’t complain of Archie.” 

“Don’t you? But you don’t want him to be married and to 
live happy ever after; and you do want to stay in your nice 
rooms, curled up like a gorged fox in a rabbit-warren.” 

“You needn’t call names,” he muttered. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “you are quite right : of course you 
want to stay where you are, and to drink his wine and to shoot 
his coverts and to ride his horses” 

“When I’m not too jumpy,” he said, as she paused at a loss 
for the next luxury. “You know all about me, Clara,” he 
continued ; “I always told you everything. You know I’m a 
nervous sudject ; and you know I can’t do without the luxuries 
of life. How can 1?” 

“Nerves and luxuries,” she remarked thoughtfully, as _ if 
to herself. “How can I help you?” she asked him presently. 

“You might advise me.” 

“You don’t want me to flirt with the boy,” she said slowly, 
looking at him gravely with her round artless eyes ; “I am old 
enough to be his mother.” 

“ Clara, what nonsense ” he began. 

' “Tt can’t be done,” she said ; “ you forget that I am creeping 
back. It might have amused me once, just to cut out the girl, 
and no harm done; but now—my dear boy, / should get the 
sack: I would much rather it was you who got the sack.” 

“Thank you!” 

“TI am just trembling in the balance with Lady J. now,” she 
said; “I am truckling to her, grovelling; she was dreadfully 
annoyed at finding me here ; she wanted Susan Dormer to give 
me warning on the spot. Expect nothing from me. I have no 
energies left except for creeping back.” 

Leonard Vale did not expostulate with his friend. He only 
shifted himself a little in his chair, pulled his sleek black 
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moustache into a point and bit his under lip. Mrs. Chauncey 
knew in a moment that he had not yet said what he wished to 
say, and that she had been wrong in thinking that he wished her 
to divert young Lord Lorrilaire from the dangers of matrimony. 

“There’s somebody else, you know,” he said at last, “who 
might save Archie—I wanted to ask your advice, you know—if 
she were to come down, you know——” 

“Who?” 

“You see, she’s the only woman in London who knew Archie 
before. She was the parson’s daughter down at his home, 
wherever it was.” 

A slight change of expression came into Mrs. Chauncey’s 
eyes, and the thin sensitive lips, which had been so long schooled 
in the concealment of feeling, pressed each other a little more 
tightly. She knew well of whom he was speaking, but she chose 
to keep her look of inquiry. 

“It’s Mrs. Rutherford,” he said, still looking at his boots. 
Then, as her continued silence made him nervous, he gave one 
glance in her direction, looked away again, and went on speaking. 

“You see, she don’t want Archie to marry yet ; she thinks he 
don’t know anything of the world, and that she knows all about 
it; she thinks she’s his only friend and has got a sort of mission 
to save him froin match-making mothers ; she was furious with 
Lady J. in London.” 

“ She is very pretty,” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

“T wish you'd advise me,” he said ; “I wish you'd tell me if it 
would do for her to come down here.” 

“You have asked her to come already,” she said quietly. 

He opened his mouth as if he were going to lie, but he shut it 
again and pulled himself into a more upright position. “It’s no 
good trying to humbug you,” he said: “I’ve not asked her, for 
I’ve no right to ask anybody ; but I have written to her and 
told her who are here.” 

“And that will bring her without committing you to any- 
thing.” 

‘ “Do you think she'll come?” he asked almost deferentially. 

“You ought to know best,” she said frankly ; “she certainly 
is very pretty.” 

“ What’s that got to do with it ?” 

Clara Chauncey knew that she was vexed, and did not mean 
to show it. It has been said that there is no love without 
jealousy: however that may be, there is plenty of jealousy 
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without love. She was jealous now. She knew perfectly well 
that this boy was trying te break to her diplomatically that 
a younger and prettier woman was coming, and that he thought 
it necessary to be diplomatic because he thought that she would 
be jealous of his devotion to the new-comer. She would have 
liked to impress upon him with something mcre convincing than 
words, with the fire-irons perhaps, how very little she cared or 
ever had cared about him. But, though it is perfectly true that 
her warmest feeling for Leonard had been a mild amusement 
in forming, as she called it, a handsome boy, who came to tea 
and could be sent for theatre tickets, yet it is no less true that it 
annoyed her to think of his devoting himself to anybody else. 
It annoyed her that she would no longer be the pretty married 
woman of the party ; it annoyed her that this other woman was 
so young and looked so happy ; it annoyed her most of all that 
this sulky youth was trying to manage her and thought that 
she would be jealous on his account. His side-long looks 
annoyed her. 

“Of course she will come,” she said: “she will propose herself 
to Lord Lorrilaire ; she will think it great fun to invite herself. 
She is an absurd little creature, married out of a parson’s 
schoolroom, and thinks she knows the world ; but it is a pretty 
absurdity. She will come down full of importance to save the 
friend of her childhood. You admire her very much, don’t 
you?” She asked this with a delightful frankness and one of 
her rare smiles. 

“Oh of course I admire Mrs. Tom,” he said with a clumsy 
masculine effort to answer her in the same tone; “everybody 
admired her ; it was the thing this year.” 

“And I do not wonder,” she said; “she is so pretty and so 
fresh, so refreshingly fresh. It will be very pleasant for you if 
she comes.” 

“It will save my place for me,” he said with a happy 
inspiration ; “that’s what matters to me.” 

She sat looking at him with her air of quiet study. “Yes,” 
she said, “that is what will always matter most with you. Of 
course it is too late to stop this plot of yours.” 

“There’s no plot of mine,” he said; “I just told her who 
were here. If she likes to propose herself, it’s her own look-out.” 

“If she gets into a scrape,” she said, “that is her own look-out 
too. She need not look to you to help her.” She made these 
statements with the coolness and certainty of a mathematical 
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professor; and they stung Leonard Vale to some show of 
temper. 

“Upon my word, Clara,” he said, “you seem to be trying to 
say the most disagreeable things you can.” 

“Who? I?” She seemed to be truly surprised. 

“Yes, you,” he answered ; “but never mind! I’m so down 
that any one may hit me—and you most of all, of course.” He 
slipped back to his depressed and dependent air. 

“Of course,” she said, “you told me nothing of this until it 
was too late to stop her coming.” 

“Oh, I dare say you can stop it, if you like,” he said, “and 
leave poor Archie to be married, and set me adrift again just 
when I have a chance of pulling up and staying quiet and paying 
my debts—” 

“ And living on your rich bachelor cousin,” she added for him, 
as he paused. “And the husband ?” she asked presently ; “ has 
Mr. Rutherford no say in the matter ?” 

“ Not much,” answered Leonard, with a short laugh. 

“Really ?” she said ; “I used to know him a little. I should 
not have thought that he was that sort of man.” 

“She'll come, if she likes,” said he, nodding his head. 

His knowing air exasperated Mrs. Chauncey. She had a great 
power of self-control, but she knew that, if she continued to sit 
opposite to Leonard, she would presently say more than she 
meant to, show her annoyance, and then, angry with herself for 
showing annoyance, say yet more, and finally have several rash 
speeches of which to repent at leisure. So she rose from her 
chair, and looked at the clock, and said, “I cannot waste any 
more of my morning in talking to you;” and so walked out of 
the room. 

Leonard Vale, lett alone, let himself slide even lower down in 
his low arm-chair, and pushed his hands deep down into his 
trouser’s pockets. He felt ill-used by fortune and by friends ; 
he doubted if he had any friends. He could not tell if this 
Clara Chauncey, who had pretended to be his friend and to 
lecture him for his good, meant to help him or to hinder him at 
this crisis. He told himself that after such a series of bad 
things, as only an unlucky chap experiences, he had at last come 
in for a good thing ; and that now it was at least ten to one that 
he would lose it. He recalled his first annoyance when he found 
that he was not to be a penny the better for the death of the 
late lord, and his amazement when the present man, fresh from 
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Colorado, had burst in upon him in his lodgings, sympathized 
warmly with his sense of ill-usage, and asked as a matter of 
course to be allowed to pay his debts, and to set him on his legs 
again. Since that astonishing visit Lenny had been wondering 
at odd times what this prosperous cousin (for Archie had 
insisted on the cousinship, which was none of the nearest) 
expected to get out of him in return. He had made a half- 
hearted suggestion that he should be an agent or sub-agent or 
something, but Archie had received it as a joke. He had a 
great many acquaintances whom it was considered a treat to 
know, male and female, of all shades; but his cousin did not 
seem even to wish for introductions. He knew a man, who was 
one of the few men who knew a horse ; but his cousin had 
already commissioned his uncle Sir Villiers to fill his stables. 
He knew the correct place to go to for cigarettes and the 
champagne which it was right to drink that year ; and Archie 
received his information on these points, but rather as if he 
humoured him. 

Lenny, recumbent in the big arm-chair, wondered once more if 
this new Lord Lorrilaire could be such a flat as to have paid his 
debts and filled his pockets for nothing. He could not believe 
that anybody would encumber himself unasked and at the very 
start of his life with poor relations. He assured himself with a 
knowing nod that if he had come in for all this, he would have 
had no hangers-on. If he did not imagine himself kicking him- 
self out of Langley Castle, it was only because his imagination 
was limited. Nevertheless, he felt that he would be injured more 
deeply than ever, if he were made to lose his hold now. And 
this hanging-on was so uncertain a business for any one who was 
not quite a prehensile ape. Before luncheon and in his dejected 
mood he was half inclined to give the whole thingup. The diffi- 
culties seemed enormous ; he felt chilly, in spite of the good fire, 
as he thought of all the trouble ; he would have to walk among 
egg-shells. He had seen the suspicion of him in the eyes of Lady 
Jane Lock within half an hour of her arrival. Mrs. Dormer was 
always kind, and Sir Villiers had been a friend of his father ; but 
Sir Villiers had a keen eye, and Mrs. Dormer saw so much more 
than she seemed to. And then his thoughts passed again to 
Clara Chauncey, and stirred him to fresh annoyance. Why in 
the world could not she say if she would help him or not? If 
not, he might as well be packing his portmanteau. And Dora 
Rutherford? Would she come? If she came, would it be 
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known that he had brought her? He hoped that she would 
come, and yet he feared. He feared his very hope, for it sur- 
prised him by his strength. If he could not trust his friends, he 
could not trust himself either. He knew that his nerves might 
fail him at any time ; he dared not answer for his self-control at 
a critical moment. Already he felt feverish and good for 
nothing. Again he pronounced himself, with something like a 
smothered howl, to be the most unlucky brute in the world. 


(To be continued.) 











Personal Recollections of the 
Great Duke of Wellington. 


BY GEORGIANA, DOWAGER LADY bE ROS. 


IT has been thought that the personal recollections of one whose 
memory extends to the beginning of this century, may be 
interesting, especially as it was my privilege to enjoy for a space 
of forty-six years the friendship of the great Duke of Wellington, 
and to be constantly in his society at the memorable period of 
Waterloo. I had written down at the time many anccdotes of 
the Duke and many notes of conversations with him, which are 
now published at the request of many friends. 

My earliest recollection of Sir Arthur Wellesley was when he 
returned from India and had the command of a brigade in the 
Sussex district in 1806. In the following year my father, the 
Duke of Richmond, was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Sir Arthur being Chief Secretary we saw a great deal of him. 

My sisters and I used to ride with “great Sir Arthur,” as we 
called him, every day from the Vice-Regal Lodge in the Phcenix 
Park to the Dublin Gate, when he was going to his office. At 
that time he gave a watch to one of my sisters, which has 
lately been erroneously stated to have been Azs own watch, and 
to have been given to her on the eve of Waterloo. It is still in 
her possession. 

Among my reminiscences of that period unconnected with Sir 
A. Wellesley, are those of the Jubilee of 1809, when we all 
went out into the Dublin streets to see the illuminations. I quote 
a letter describing the different state of popular feeling then, to 
what it has been of late. 
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WILLIAM OGILVIE, Esq., 4 his Wife, Emity, Dowager Duchess of 
Leinster (aunt to my father). 
“ Dublin, Oct. 27, 1809. 
“5 O'Clock. 

“. ... I did not get to Bed, till near two this morning and was up at 
7, and have never till this minute been able to sit down to write to 
you. I had dined at the Park* and went with some of the young 
Ladies and the Dutchess to see the Illuminations, which far exceeded 
anything I ever saw in London or Paris. Nothing ever equalled the 
Brilliancy of the Illuminations—I do not believe there was a Window 
in this Great City that was not illuminated down to a Cobbler’s Stall 
and the Variety and fancy of the Transparent pencillings was very 
great—and had a fine effect. The Crowds in the Streets exceeded 
everything I could have conceived, but the most perfect good Humour 
reigned thro’ them all, and I have not heard of a single Accident. 
The Duke and Dutchess who passed from the Park to Stephens Green 
to see Fire Works were everywhere huzza-ed and applauded by the 
People, and way made thro’ what appeared an impenetrable Crowd 
for them wherever they passed. No Lord-Lieut. ever reigned so much 
in the Hearts of the People of every Rank and Religion and no 
Man ever was more respected at the same Time. He understands 
them and manages them beyond any Body I ever saw—and the 
Dutchess is also a very great Favorite.” 

In 1814 we went to live at Brussels, in a house in the Rue de 
la Blanchisserie, with a large garden extending to the ramparts. 
The Duke of Wellington always called it “the Wash-house.” It 
has been pulled down, and when I visited Brussels in 1868 I 
could find no vestige of it. The Prince of Orange was in 
command of a small force there, and my brother, Lord March, 
was his A.D.C. There were constant reviews and many balls at 
the various Belgian and English houses, for there were many 
English families living there. During the Duke’s absence at 
the Congress of Vienna, the rumour arrived of Napoleon’s 
intended invasion of Belgium, and there was great anxiety 
among the English officers for the Duke’s arrival, as the Prince 
of Orange would otherwise have been in command. The Prince 
himself was quite angry with me for sharing this feeling, ex- 
claiming “Why have you no confidence in me?” to which I 
replied, “ Well, sir, you have not been tried and the Duke Aas.” 
It is impossible to describe the general relief it was when the 
Duke returned from Vienna; for the Prince of Orange, although 
personally much liked, was inexperienced and rash. I have now 
in my possession a fan made of amber, which H.R.H. gave me 

* With the Duke of Richmond, then Viceroy. 
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atthat time. It is a curious example of the way in which fashions 
change, for its dimensions are only six inches by thirteen ! 

I often rode with the Duke to the reviews. On May 22nd I 
accompanied him to one at Vilvorde, of the Brunswick troops ; 
as it rained I rode home wrapped in a soldier's greatcoat, which 
Lord Uxbridge got for me, escorted by General Alava. 

Early in June 1815 some of the officers were anxious to 
organise a party of pleasure in the neighbourhood, either to 
Tournay or Lille, and begged me to ask the Duke’s leave ; but 
when I mentioned the idea he at once said, “ No; better let that 
drop”; for he knew we should all have been probably taken 
prisoners by the French. There were such constant rumours of 
the troops moving for two months before Waterloo, that when 
they were renewed some days before the 15th we did not attach 
much importance to them; and on the afternoon of the 15th 
Lord Hill called upon us, when we were all sitting in the garden, 
and disclaimed any knowledge of a move. 


Plan of the House in which the Duchess of Richmond's Waterloo Ball 
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My mother’s now famous ball took place in a large-room on 
the ground floor on the left of the entrance, connected with the 
rest of the house by an ante-room. It had been used by the 
coach-builder, from whom the house was hired, to put carriages 
in, but it was papered before we came there ; and I recollect the 
paper—a trellis pattern with roses. My sisters used the room as 
a schoolroom, and we used to play battledore and shuttlecock 
there on a wet day. The accompanying plan of the ground 
floor of our house was given me by my brother William, and 
corresponds exactly with my recollections, and those of my 
sister, Lady Louisa Tighe. When the Duke arrived, rather late, 
at the ball, I was dancing, but at once went up to him to ask 
about the rumours. He said very gravely, “ Yes, they are true ; 
we are off to-morrow.” This terrible news was circulated directly, 
and while some of the officers hurried away, others remained 
at the ball, and actually had not time to change their clothes, 
but fought in evening costume. I went with my eldest brother 
(A.D.C. to the Prince of Orange) to his house, which stood in 
our garden, to help him to pack up, after which we returned to 
the ball-room, where we found some energetic and heartless 
young ladies still dancing. I heard afterwards that it had been 
said that “the Ladies Lennox were jive, and did not do the 
honours of the ball well.” The following list of the invited 
guests was given by my mother to Lord Verulam, who sent me 
a copy of it. Several of the officers were not present, being on 
duty. 


LIST OF INVITATIONS TO THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND'S 
BALL AT BRUSSELS, JUNE I5, 1815. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Orange. | Comtesse Douairiére D’Oultremont 
H.R.H. Prince Frederic of Orange. | _ et les Mesdemoiselles. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Brunswick. | Comte et Comtesse Liedekerke 
Prince of Nassau. | Beaufort. 
Duc d’Arenberg. _ Comte et Comtesse Auguste Liede- 
Prince Auguste d’Arenberg. kerke et Mademoiselle. 
Prince Pierre d’Arenberg. Comte et Comtesse Latour Lupin. 
Le Maire de Bruxelles. Comte et Comtesse Mercy D’Argent- 
Duc et Duchesse de Beaufort et | eau. 

Mademoiselle. Comte et Comtesse de Grasiac. 
Duc et Duchesse D’Ursel. | Comtesse de Luiny. 
Marquis et Marquise D’Assche [from | Comtesse de Ruilly. 
their house we saw the wounded | Baron et Baronne D’Hooghvoorst. 
brought in: Lord Uxbridge, Lord | Mademoiselle D’Hooghvoorst et 
F. Somerset, &c.]. | Monsieur C. D’Hooghvoorst. 


Comte et Comtesse D’Oultremont. | Madame Constant D’Hooghvoorst. 
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Monsieur et Madame Vander | 
Capellan. 

Baron de Herelt. 

Baron de Tuybe. 

Baron Brockhausen. 

General Baron Vincent, wounded at 
Waterloo. 

General Pozzo de Borgo. 

General Alava. 

Comte de Belgade. 

Comte de la Rochefoucauld. 

Gen. D’Oudenarde. 

Col. Knife, (?) A.D.C. 

Col. Ducayler. 

Major Ronnchenberg, A.D.C. 

Col. Tripp, A.D.C. 

Capt. de Lubeck, A.D.C. to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Brunswick. 


Earl and Countess of Conyngham | 
and Lady Elizabeth Conyng- | 


ham. 
Viscount Mount-Charles and Hon. | 


Mr. Conyngham (afterwards 2nd | 
| Lord Rendlesham. 
| Lord Hay, A.D.C. (killed at Quatre 
| Lord Saltoun. 
| Lord Apsley (afterwards Earl Ba- 


Marquess Conyngham). 

Countess Mount-Norris and Lady 
Juliana Annesley. 

Countess Dowager of Waldegrave. 

Duke of Wellington. 

Lord and Lady Fitzroy Somerset, 
(neither were present; Lord Fitz- | 
roy lost his arm at Waterloo). 

Lord and Lady John Somerset. 

Mr. and Lady Frances Webster. 

Mr. and Lady Caroline Capel and | 
Miss Capel. 

Lord and Lady George Seymour and 
Miss Seymour. 

Mr. and Lady Charlotte Greville. 

Viscountess Hawarden. 

Sir Henry and Lady Susan Clinton | 
(he was Lt.-Gen. and G.C.B. and 
commanded a division). 

Lady Alvanley and the Miss Ardens. 

Sir James, Lady, and Miss Craufurd. 

Sir George Berkeley, K.C.B., and 
Lady Berkeley. 

Lady and Miss Sutton. 

Sir Sidney and Lady Smith, and 
Miss Rumbolds. | 

Sir William and Lady Johnstone. 

Sir Hew and Lady Dalrymple. 

Sir William and Lady Delancey. 





| Earl 


Hon. Mrs. Pole (afterwards Lady 
Maryborough) 


| Mr., Mrs., and Miss Lance, and Mr. 


Lance, jun. 
Mr. and the Miss Ords. 
Mr. and Mrs. Greathed. 


| Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd. 


Hon. Sir Charles Stuart, G.C.B. 
(Minister at Bruxelles), and Mr. 
Stuart. 

of Uxbridge (commanded 

the Cavalry; lost his leg at 

Waterloo). 


| Earl of Portarlington. 
| Earl of March, A.D.C. to H.R.H. 


the Prince of Orange. 


| Gen. Lord Edward Somerset (com- 


manded a brigade of cavalry ; 
wounded at Waterloo). 
Lord Charles FitzRoy. 


| Lord Robert Manners. 


Lt.-Gen., Lord Hill (commanding the 
2nd Corps). 
[Bras). 


(thurst). 


Hon. Col. Stanhope (Guards). 

Hon. Col. Abercromby (Guards ; 
wounded). 

Hon. Col. Ponsonby, afterwards 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby, K.C.B. 
(severely wounded). 

Hon. Col. Acheson (Guards). 

Hon. Col. Stewart. 

Hon. Mr. O. Bridgeman, A.D.C. to 
Lord Hill. 


| Hon. Mr. Percival. 


Hon. Mr. 
Hon. Mr. 


Stopford. 

John Gordon. 

Hon. Mr. Edgecombe. 

Hon, Mr. Seymour Bathurst, A.D.C. 
to Gen. Maitland. 

Hor. Mr. Forbes. 

Hon. Mr. Hastings Forbes. 

Hon. Major Dawson. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Dawson, 18th Lt. Dr. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Hussey Vivian (com- 
manded a brigade of Cavalry). 

Mr. Horace Seymour, A.D.C. 
(Afterwards Sir Horace Seymour, 
K.C.B.) 





| 
{ 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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Col. Hervey, A.D.C. (Afterwards | 


Sir Felton Hervey, Bart.) 

Col. Fremantle, A.D.C. 

Lord George Lennox, A.D.C. 

Lord Arthur Hill, A.D.C. (After- 
wards Gen. Lord Sandys.) 

Hon. Major Percy, A.D.C. (Son of 


ist Earlof Beverley. He brought | 
home three Eagles anddespatches.) | 
Hon. Mr. Cathcart, A.D.C. (After- | 


wards Sir George Cathcart. Killed 
at Inkermann, 1854.) 

Hon. Sir Alexander Gordon, A.D.C. 
(Died of his wounds at Waterloo.) 

Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., A.D.C. 

Sir John Byng, G.C.B. (Created 
Earl of Strafford. Commanded 
2nd brigade of Guards.) 

Lt.-Gen. Sir John Elley, K.C.B. 

Sir George Scovell, K.C.B. (Major 
commanding Staff Corps. of 
Cavalry). 

Sir George Wood, Col. R.A. 

Sir Henry Bradford. 

Sir Robert Hill, Kt. ) (Brothers of 

Sir Noel Hill, KCBS Lord Hill.) 

Sir William Ponsonby, K.C. B. 
(brother of Lord Ponsonby ; com- 
manded a brigade of cavalry; 
killed at Waterloo). 

Sir Andrew Barnard. (Afterwards 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital.) 
Sir Denis Pack, Maj.-Gen., G.C.B. 

(Commanded a brigade.) 

Sir James Kemp, Maj.-Gen., G.C.B. 
(Commanded a brigade.) 

Sir Pulteney Malcolm. 

Sir Thomas Picton, Lt.-Gen. (Com- 
manded 5th Division; killed at 
Waterloo.) 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, Adjt.- 
Gen. (Wounded at Waterloo.) 

Sir James Gambier. 

Hon. General Dundas. 

Lt.-Gen. Cooke. (Commanded Ist 
Division.) 

Maj.-Gen. Maitland. (Afterwards Sir 
Peregrine, G.C.B. ; commanded Ist 
brigade of Guards.) 

Maj.-Gen. Adam. (Not present ; 
commanded a brigade. Afterwards 
Sir Frederick Adam, K.C.B.) 





Col. Washington. 

Col. Woodford. (Afterwards F.M. 
Sir Alexander Woodford, G.C.B., 
Governor of Chelsea.) 

Col. Rowan, 52nd. (Afterwards Sir 
Charles Rowan, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police.) 

Col. Wyndham. (Afterwards Gen. 
Sir Henry Wyndham.) 

Col. Cumming, 18th Light Dragoons. 

Col. Bowater. (Afterwards Gen. Sir 
Edward Bowater.) 

Col. Torrens. (Afterwards Adjt.- 
Gen. in India.) 

Col. Fuller. 

Col. Dick, 42nd. (Killed at Sobraon, 
1846.) 

Col. Cameron, g2nd. (Killed at 
Quatre Bras.) 

Col. Barclay, A.D.C. to the Duke of 
York. 

Col. Hill. (?) (Col. Clement Hill, 
brother to Lord Hill.) 

Major Gunthorpe, A.D.C. to Gen. 
Maitland. 

Major Churchill, A.D.C. to Lord 
Hill and Q.M.G. (Killed in India.) 

Major Hamilton, A.D.C. to Gen. Sir 
E. Barnes. 

Major Harris, Brigade Major to Sir 
Hussey Vivian. (Lost an arm.) 

Major Hunter Blair. (Wounded.) 

Capt. Mackworth, A.D.C. to Lord 
Hill. 

Capt. Keane, A.D.C. to Sir Hussey 
Vivian. 

Capt. FitzRoy. 

Capt. Wildman, 7th Hussars, A.D.C. 
to Lord Uxbridge. 

Capt. Fraser, 7th Hussars. (After- 
wards Sir James Fraser, Bt.) 

Capt. Verner, 7th Hussars. 

Capt. Elphinstone, 7th Hussars. 
(Taken prisoner, June 17.) 

Capt. Webster. 

Capt. Somerset, A.D.C. to Gen. Lord 
Edward Somerset. 

Capt. Yorke, A.D.C. to Gen. Adam. 
(Afterwards Sir Charles Yorke ; 
not present.) 

Capt. Gore, A.D.C. to Sir James 
Kempt. 
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Capt. Pakenham, R.A. 
Capt. Dumaresq, A.D.C. to Gen. Sir 
John Byng. (Died of wounds.) 

Capt. Dawkins, A.D.C. 

Capt. Disbrowe, A.D.C. to Gen. Sir 
G. Cook. 

Capt. Bowles, Coldstream Guards. 
(Afterwards Gen. Sir George 
Bowles, Lieutenant of the Tower.) 





Mr. Shakespear, 18th. 

Mr. O’Grady, 7th Hussars. 
wards Lord Guillamore.) 
Mr. Smith, 95th, Brigadier-Major to 

Sir Denis Packe; killed at Water- 
loo. 
Mr. Fludyer, Scots Fusilier Guards. 
2 Mr. Montagus (John, and Henry, 
late Lord Rokeby, G.C.B.). 


(After- 





Capt. Hesketh, Grenadier Guards. Mr. A Greville. 


Capt. Gurwood. (Afterwards Col. | Mr. Baird. | 
Gurwood.) Mr. Robinson, 32nd. 

Capt. Allix, Grenadier Guards. Mr. James. 

Mr. Russell, A.D.C. Mr. Chad. 

Mr. Brooke, 12th Dragoon Guards. Mr. Dawkins. 


Mr. Huntley, 12th Dragoon Guards. , Dr. Hyde. 
Mr. Lionel Hervey. (In diplomacy.) , Mr. Hume. 
Mr. Leigh. Rev. Mr. Brixall. 


It was a dreadful evening, taking leave of friends and 
acquaintances, many never to be seen again. The Duke of 
Brunswick, as he took leave of me in the ante-room adjoining 
the ball-room, made me a civil speech as to the Brunswickers 
being sure to distinguish themselves after “the honour” done 
them by my having accompanied the Duke of Wellington to 
their Review! I remember being quite provoked with poor 
Lord Hay, a dashing merry youth, full of military ardour, whom 
I knew very well, for his delight at the idea of going into action, 
and of all the honours he was to gain ; and the first news we had 
on the 16th was that he and the Duke of Brunswick were killed. 
At the ball supper I sat next to the Duke of Wellington, when he 
gave me an original miniature of himself, painted by a Belgian 
artist. There is no truth whatever in a ridiculous story lately 
published about my sister, Lady Louisa Tighe, having buckled 
on the Duke’s sword on the evening of the 15th. In the course of 
the evening the Duke asked my father for a map of the country 
and went into his study, which was on the same floor as the 
ball-room, to look at it. He put his finger on Waterloo, saying 
the battle would be fought there. My father marked the spot 
with his pencil, but alas! that map was lost or stolen, for it never 
returned from Canada with his other possessions. Many people 
left Brussels at once, and we had post-horses in the stables, but 
the Duke had promised to send us word if we were to leave. 
There was a great supper prepared at Brussels on the 18th for 
Napoleon by some strong Bonapartists of the name of Tresigny. 
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On the 16th came the dispiriting news of Quatre Bras and the 
death of many friends. 

The next day my brother George, who was one of the Duke's 
A.D.C.’s, appeared on his way with orders from the Duke, and 
he was full of excitement, saying bullets had been flying about 
him all the morning ! 

On the 18th we walked about nearly all the morning, being 
unable to sit quiet, hearing the firing and not knowing what was 
happening. The wounded officers who were brought into 
Brussels kindly sent us messages about my brothers being safe. 
The first sight of the poor wounded was sickening, and each 
litter as it came into the town, filled us with intense anxiety to 
know whom it contained. We went to the Marquise D’Asche’s 
house (at the corner of the Parc and the Rue de la Pépiniére) 
from whence we saw Lord Uxbridge and Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
the Prince of Orange, and others brought in. We afterwards 
heard that when the Prince of Orange was wounded, my brother 
March, who was his A.D.C., before going after some men to 
carry him off the field, tore out of his hat the Orange cockade, 
lest he should have been recognized, and the Prince always said 
this precaution had probably saved his life. 

My father with my brother William, who had been prevented 
from taking part in the action by an accident, rode to the army, 
but the Duke of Wellington would not let them remain, and 
they returned about 6 P.M. with the good news that all was 
going on as well as possible. 

We had had a fearful alarm during the day, as the Cumber- 
land Hussars (a Hanoverian Regiment) came full gallop through 
Brussels, saying that the allied army was defeated and that the 
French were arriving in the town. But before long the truth 
was known, and not much credit was given to the story that these 
Hussars had been pursued ; the facts being that, upon hearing 
the whistle of shots about their ears, they had wheeled round 
and trotted off from the field ! 

During the 16th, 17th, and for many succeeding days, we were 
all employed in scraping lint, and preparing cherry water for 
the wounded. In the evening of the 18th the brilliant victory 
was known in Brussels, and most thankful we were that our 
immediate belongings had been mercifully protected, and that 
war was at an end, although the losses were fearfully great. 

The next morning we heard that the Duke had arrived in 
Brussels, so I walked with my father at about Io A.M. up to the 
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Parc, his house being in the Rue de la Montagne du Parc, and 
my father went into the house to enquire for the Duke, who 
sent word he would join us in the Parc, which he accordingly did, 
and took a turn with us. He looked very sad, and when we 
shook hands and congratulated him, he said, “It is a dearly 
bought victory. We have lost so many fine fellows.” My 
father asked him to dinner, but he refused. The reason of his 
coming early into Brussels was that he had given up his bed at 
Waterloo to poor Sir Alexander Gordon, who was dying of his 
wounds. The Duke tried to sleep on the floor, in the next 
room, but after being called up to speak to Sir Alexander, he could 
not go to bed again, and began to write his despatch ; however, 
Sir Alexander’s groans were so distressing that he could not get 
on with it, and so he rode into Brussels, where he was busy with 
despatches all day, and left on the 20th. On the 28th he wrote 
me these few lines from Orvillé, about a proposal to have a copy 
made of the miniature he had given me. 





** DEAREST GEORGY, Orvillé, June 28, 1815. 
“T am very much obliged to you for the embroidery.* If you give 
your picture, the painter will change it, therefore you should sit with it 
while he copies it. We are getting on delightfully. Your brothers 
quite well. “‘ Ever yours, most sincerely, 
“ WELLINGTON,” 


Soon after the battle, many ladies came out from England to 
nurse their wounded relations. I visited the field of Waterloo a 
few days after, when the dead had been buried, but the ground 
was strewed with relics of the battle: it was a most painful sight. 

The Duke wrote to me on 13th July from Paris again on the 
subject of the miniature. 


“ T don’t care how many copies the painter makes of the picture. As 
you liked it, however, I recommended it to you not to trust it in 
his hands. 

“T do invite you to Paris. 

‘Your brothers are quite well. I saw William last night; such a 
buck, I should not have known him. 

“ Ever yours, most affectionately, 
“eo. 


In the winter of 1815 we all went to Paris when I had typhus 
fever, and the Duke was most kind, sending me my dinner daily, 
and when I was convalescent, coming to see me and lending me 
one of his carriages to drive in. 

* This referred to a sash I had embroidered for him. 
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He gave a ball at the Elysée Bourbon, and insisted on my 
coming to it, though I did not care about doing so as I felt very 
weak. However, as he sent me a pretty shawl (which I have in 
my possession still) I felt bound to go in it, but did not much 
enjoy sitting in an arm-chair instead of dancing! Thirty-eight 
years later I was again in that ball-room, on the eve of Lord 
Raglan and the staff departing from Paris for the East in April 
1854. Lord Raglan reminded me of our last meeting in that 
room. The coincidences were strange. For on the latter occa- 
sion Napoleon’s nephew, the late Emperor, was our host, and we 
were staying at the British Embassy with the Duke’s nephew, 
and my brother-in-law, Lord Cowley! And among the guests 
was the late Duke of Wellington, and, strangest of all, the 
English and French troops were an allied army ! 

I went to England early in 1816, and had the following letter 
from the Duke—about my hair being cut off after the fever. 


“T am delighted to find that you have performed your journey so 
well, You must take care of yourself, and keep yourself warm during 
the winter. I don’t agree with your barber about your hair. All his 
frizzling will not preclude the necessity of your being shaved.” 


DURING THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 


I joined my parents at Cambrai for the years 1816 and 1817, 
and used to ride constantly with the Duke to the great reviews. 
I have an old MS. music-book, containing several marches 
composed at the time in honour of the Duke, of Marshal 
Blucher, &c. We often stayed with the Duke at Abbaye, Mont 
St. Martin, near Cambrai, and one morning he announced that 
there was to be a sham fight, and that he had given orders to Sir 
G. Scovell that the ladies riding should be taken prisoners, so he 
recommended our keeping close to him. I had no difficulty in 
doing so, as I was riding Copenhagen,* and I found myself the 
only one with him in a square, where they were firing. To the 
Duke’s great amusement we heard one of the soldiers saying to 
another, “ Take care of that ’ere horse, he kicks out; we knew 
him well in Spain,” pointing to Copenhagen! He was a most 
unpleasant horse to ride, but always snorted and neighed with 
pleasure at the sight of troops. I was jumping a ditch with him 

* The Duke’s Waterloo charger. 
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one day when the stirrup broke, and I fell off. In the evening 
the Duke had a dance, and said to me, “ Here’s the heroine of 
the day! got kicked off and didn’t mind it!” 

At that time General Alava told me that in Spain he always 
asked the Duke the same three questions, and got the same 
answers. 

“When do we start ?” 

“ Daybreak.” 

“ What do we have for dinner ?” 

“Cold beef.” 

“Where do we sleep?” 

“Don’t know.” 

I used sometimes to ride to cover when there was a boar-hunt 
On the 30th October, 1817, the Duke killed an enormous boar 
at Walancourt, of which feat he was prouder than of Waterloo! 
He was very anxious to show me the boar, and I was equally 
anxious mot to see it, and Sir George Murray helped me to avoid 
the unpleasant sight. The boar’s bristles were given to me, and 
were mounted for me by Lord Arthur Hill, A.D.C. to the Duke, 
with an inscription. There were constant private theatricals and 
all kinds of gaiety going on at Mont St. Martin, as is shown by 
the playbills which I have still. Lord Arthur Hill (afterwards 
Lord Sandys), Honourable George Cathcart (afterwards Sir 
George Cathcart, who was killed at Inkerman), Sir Andrew 
Barnard and his nephew, Mr., afterwards Sir, Henry Barnard. 
who died as Commander-in-Chief in India, and others took part, 
Lord Arthur taking the ladies’ parts. 

A letter from. the Duke to me at Brussels gives an account 
of some of their gay doings. There were long corridors at 
Mont St. Martin; along these they dragged ladies on rugs, the 
gentlemen being harnessed, and called it riding in the coach. 


Mont St. Martin, 

“ DEAREST GEORGY, December 19, 1816. 

“.... We are going on here as usual— Riding in the coach,’ 
dancing the Mazurka, &c., &c. The house is as full as it can hold. 
Yesterday was a very bad day, and I went to Cambray ; and I under- 
stand that they hunted Lord C through all the corridors, even that 
in the roof. At night we had an improvement on the coach. Two 
goats were brought in and harnessed, but instead of being horses and 
assisting to draw, they chose to lie down and be drawn, The night 
before, the ladies drew me the fefty tour,* and afterwards Lord Hill the 

* Referring to longer or shorter routes through the corridors, 
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grand tour, but the ‘ fat, fair and forty,’ and M—— were so knocked up 
that some of us were obliged to go into the harness, although we had 
already run many stages. 

“I can’t goto Bruxelles on the 23rd, but I dare say others will. I 
never know anything about my company, and cannot tell where they 
will go. God biess you, dearest Georgy. 

‘* Ever yours, most affectionately, 
“cc W.” 


LATER YEARS. 


After my marriage we were often the Duke’s guests at 
Walmer Castle and at Strathfieldsaye, and we often dined at 
Apsley House, a party of six or eight; or went to the opera 
with him when he was in London. It was his custom always 
himself to show every guest to their room at Walmer and Strath- 
fieldsaye. After breakfast he used often to sit on talking and 
telling us most interesting anecdotes. One day he came 
into the drawing-room at Walmer Castle from the ramparts, 
laughing and saying, “I’ve just been receiving a lecture from 
Croker on fortification !” Apropos to this, I also recollect meeting 
the Duke, Croker and Rogers at a small dinner-party at the 
Arbuthnots ; when the conversation turning on Waterloo, Mr. 
Croker entirely took the lead. Suddenly Rogers said in a loud 
voice “Hush!” which startled us all, and there was a dead 
silence. In the evening I remarked upon this to Rogers, who 
replied, “I wanted to get a hearing for the Duke.” 

The Duke much appreciated Pickwick when it came out. 
I recollect his reading aloud to us the “ Breach of Promise” 
trial with great delight. 

He would tell a story against himself sometimes, and amused 
us all quite in his latter days by the account of various 
impostures that had been practised upon him ; for years he had 
helped an imaginary officer’s daughter, paid for music lessons 
for her, given her a piano, paid for her wedding trousseau, for 
her child’s funeral, &c., &c. At last it came out that one man 
was the author of these impostures, “and then,” the Duke said, 
“an Officer from the Mendicity Society called on me and gave 
me such a scolding as I never had before in my life!” 


HISTORY OF THE SPANISH PRAYER-BOOK. 


One day, when we were at Strathfieldsaye, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was alluding to having learnt Spanish from a Spanish 
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translation of the English Prayer-book, which was given to him 
when he was going to take the command (in 1808-9) in Spain, 
by Lady Elinor Butler, the Duke, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
having visited her and Miss Ponsonby at their cottage at Llan- 
gollen, as he went through Wales from Ireland. On my asking 
him what had become of the Prayer-book, “ Oh, it’s somewhere 
in the library here,” was the answer. Whereupon I searched 
until I found it, with no name, or anything to tell its history. 
He was very much pleased to see it again, and said he would 
give it to me as I had taken such pains to find it. I carried it 
off at once. Soon afterwards, the Duke wrote to ask for it, to 
show to Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the University of Oxford. I 
sent it, making a condition that before returning it to me, the 
Duke would write its history inside—which he did as follows :— 


“ London, Fune, 1837. 

“This book was given to Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
before he went to command the Armies in the Peninsula in 1808, by 
Lady Elinor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, better known as the Ladies of 
Llangollen. 

“ He had it in his possession and with him during the whole of the 
war; and learnt from the perusal thereof what he knows of the 
Spanish language. 

“Lady Elinor Butler was a lineal descendant from the Duke of 
Ormond, who had resided in Spain, and to whom probably the book 
had belonged. The Duke of Wellington gave it to Lady Georgiana 
de Ros,” 


Independently of its great historical interest, as having 
belonged to the Duke, the Prayer-book is a literary curiosity— 
there being no other copy of that Edition extant. 

Dr. Bliss mentions in a letter to the Duke, in my possession, 
that there is record of a first Edition of the Prayer-book, which 
is in Christ Church Library, and which appeared in 1707. 
“ Londres, Impresso por G. Bowyer a costa de Fran. Coggan en 
Inner Temple Lane, 1707.” From the fact that no bookseller’s 
name is appended to the gecond Edition, Dr. Bliss infers that it 
was not printed in England, but possibly for dispersion among 
the British merchants resident in Spain. The translator Dr. 
Bliss avers to have been a native of Seville, but naturalized in 
England, and admitted into Holy Orders. The late Dean 
Stanley thought that the basis of the translation might have 
been made in the time of James I. for the courtship of Prince 
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Charles ; first because the title page mentions that it contains the 
alterations necessary to accommodate it to the reign of Geo. L, 
and secondly because the Uniformity Act of 1662 is omitted ; 
whereas that of 1558 is printed as well as the Proclamation, 
never published in modern Prayer-books of James I., but from 
page xxvii the Prayer-book is taken from that of 1662, with the 
alterations in the Fifth of November Service made in the reigns 
of Wm. III. and Anne. It is an octavo, and has an engraving of 
George I. as frontispiece, and the date is 1715. Edicion Segunda, 
Corregida y Augmentada; Londres, Impresso por William 
Bowyer, Impresser de Libros. 

The Duke’s kindness to children is well known; when he 
invited his friends to visit him, their children were always in- 
cluded ; and, on one occasion, passing through the room where 
some of his juvenile guests were at tea (I rather think the 
present Premier was one!), he was very angry at finding they 
had no jam, and instantly gave orders it was never to be omitted ! 
When my little girl of five years old—his god-daughter—worked 
him a pin-cushion, he apologised for his delay in writing to 
thank her !* 

When we assembled for dinner, we usually found the Duke, 
who had dressed early, engaged in a regular game of romps 
with the children, who came down on purpose for what they 
called the Battle of Waterloo, which commenced by one of them 
throwing a cushion at the newspaper the Duke was reading. I 
close these recollections with a few extracts from his letters to 
me, and also notes of some of his conversations at Walmer and 
Strathfieldsaye, and anecdotes which were all written down at 
the time. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
TO LADY GEORGIANA F. DE Ros. 


I, 
“My Dearest GEorcy, June 23, *32. 
“T sincerely congratulate you. I am much flattered by your desire 
to call the young lady Arthur, and shall be delighted to be her 
godfather. 
*“ Believe me, ever yours, 
“ Most affectionately, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 


* See Letter IV. given subsequently. 
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II. 
“ Dearest GEORGY, Strathfieldsaye, Jan. 19, 1838. 

“Tam astonished at the effect produced by Lord Oxmantown’s and 
Lord Charleville’s speeches upon Whigs as well as Tories. How could 
anybody expect any other result from the system which all know has 
been carried on in Ireland for many years? 

“In other countries men in modern times may feel secure against 
the danger of assassination. Formerly assassins looked for their reward 
in Heaven. In these degenerate days they look for fAc/f from an 
employer. They must live to receive and enjoy it. 

“‘T consider it absolutely impossible for a man to assassinate another 
who does not frequent in secret some place, on the access to which the 
assassin might conceal himself, prepared to commit the crime. A man 
can assassinate another anywhere—in the street, in the park, in the 
theatre—provided he will sacrifice his own life. But then he cannot 
receive and enjoy his fe/f—he must be discovered, delivered up to 
justice, tried and executed. 

“But this is not the case in Ireland. Ail mankind would favour the 
execution of the design of the assassin, and his escape after it should 
be carried into execution. Then, if by accident he should be brought 
to justice, witnesses will not appear against him ; if they do they will not 
tell what they know ; and if, notwithstanding all, the case can be made 
out, the jury will not convict. The reason is that all are engaged in a 
conspiracy against Protestant property and Government; and all 
classes of persons connected with and acting under the Government, 
and even the Government itself, are cognizant of and parties to this 
conspiracy, so far at least as that they will not, dare not take effectual 
measures to put it down. 

“Therefore it is that I say that an assassin is tolerably certain of 
escaping, receiving and enjoying his féf in Ireland, which is not 
possible in other parts of the world,” 


III.  Strathfieldsaye, Feb. 11, 1838. 


“T recollect that Blanch* has as much, if not more, reason to complain 
of my neglect than you have. I enclose a note for her. 
“ Believe me, ever yours most affectionately, 
** WELLINGTON.” 


IV. (Enclosure) 
“ DEAREST BLANCH, Strathfieldsaye, Feb. 11, 1838. 
“T am very much obliged for your beautiful present. I shall now be 


* My little girl; see p. 50. 
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able to keep my pins, which your mamma will tell you were heretofore 
stolen ! 
“But I admire your writing still more than your work. 
“ Believe me, ever yours most affectionately, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 
V. 
‘ DEAREST GEORGY, March 25, ’38. 
“T am sorry that the Queen did not come to my review on 
Wednesday. I took the battalion in hand myself, and knocked them 
about the Park, as I should have twenty-five years ago with an enemy 
in front, to their infinite amazement. I made them march in line, 
which they did beautifully, from ‘Tyburn Gate to the statue of Achilles. 
“ Ever yours, most affectionately, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 


VI. 

DEAREST GEORGY, Strathfieldsaye, Nov. 28, 1838. 

“‘T have been here about a week since my return from Kent, and I 
think that I continue to improve, but I am not yet quite comfortable on 
a horse’s back. They advise me not to go to Bath for eight or ten 
days loager, that is till the weather will be more settled. The house is 
finished and beautiful; I am myself astonished at the effect of the 
improvements . . . . I am glad you like the twelfth volume,* it is very 
curious, certainly. 

* God bless you. 

*“ Believe me, ever yours most affectionately, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 


Vil. 
** DEAREST GEORGY, Walmer Castle, Oct. 18, 1839. 
“, , . . I did not write to ask you to come here when the Duke of 
Cambridge went away, as I expected a descent of artists. I have had 
one; some still remain, and more are coming—two from Scotland. I 
literally lead the life of the subaltern officer of a regiment. I parade, 
dressed for duty, at nine in the morning, and again once or twice a day. 
There is not a moment of the day or night that I can call my own. 
These gentlemen are at breakfast, dinner, and supper, and all the 
evening my existence is at their pleasure; I cannot move along the 
passage, or on the staircase, or the ramparts, without meeting them. 
Even if I had rooms in the house for you and your family, which I have 
not,-I could not consider that I should make you as comfortable as I 
should wish to make a guest of mine by asking you to come here when 
thus for my sins visited. . . . 
“ Believe me, yours most affectionately, 
** WELLINGTON,” 
* Of the Despatches. 
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VIII. 
“* DEAREST GEORGY, Strathfieldsaye, Dec. 12, 1841. 
“T shall be happy to see you when you can come. I am now going 
away on Tuesday for a wedding, which is to take place on Wednesday. 
But I shall return, I hope, and stay as long as I may be permitted to be 
absent from Councils, Weddings, Christenings, and Parliaments. But as 
nothing can go on without me I am afraid that this interval of time 
which I shall be able to pass here will not be long. 
“ Believe me, yours most affectionately, 
“ WELLINGTON.” 


IX. 
** DEAREST GEORGY, Strathfieldsaye, Dec. 5, 1849. 
“,.... You had better fix an early day [for coming]. Lady 
Burghersh and Arbuthnot are here, and you would incur no risk of 
being bored by finding me alone .... By means of the railroad we 
are neighbours, and you can come any day you please. I can lodge 
the whole family, and shall be happy to see them. 
“Ever yours, mest affectionately, 
“ WELLINGTON,” 


(To be concluded next month.) 


A 





The Od Cloak. 


I. 


AT the top of the church steeple the Bells were talking together. 
The two youngest were cross, and said to each other : 

“Ts it not time to sleep? Midnight is near at hand, and 
twice we have been shaken ; we have been forced to raise our 
voices in the darkness, just as if it were broad daylight, and as 
if we had to ring for the Sunday mass. There are men fussing 
in the church down there; are they going to worry us again ? 
Cannot we be left in peace ?” 

The oldest of the Bells grunted angrily, and in a deep though 
cracked voice, said to the others— 

“Be silent, children! You are talking nonsense. When you 
went to Rome to be blessed, you were consecrated to do your 
duty ; do you not know that the first minute of Christmas Day 
is going to strike, and that you must now celebrate the birth of 
Him for whose Resurrection you have rung?” 

A young Bell then said piteously— 

“Tt is so cold!” 

The old one replied sternly— 

“Do you think that He was not cold when He came into this 
world, frail, naked, and crying? Did He not suffer on the 
heights of Bethlehem, when the ox and the ass warmed His 
poor frozen limbs with their breath? Instead of grumbling and 
complaining, put forth your sweetest tones in memory of the 
hymn which His Mother sang to put Him to sleep. Make 
ready, I see they are lighting the candles ; near the altar of the 
Lady Chapel they have made a crib; the banner has been taken 
out of its sheath ; the beadle is hurrying about ; he has a bad 
cold and is sneezing ; oh, fie! now he is snuffing a candle with 
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his fingers! Monsieur le Curé has put on his best embroidered 
alb; I hear a clattering of wooden shoes, the peasants are 
coming to pray ; now the clock is going to strike—the hour is 
come! Yule, Yule! ring now, ring a full peal, that no one may 
say we have not summoned Christians to the Midnight Mass !” 


II. 


It had been snowing heavily for three days; the sky was 
dark almost to blackness, the earth was white, the north wind 
moaned in the trees, the large pond was frozen, and the little 
birds were very hungry. Women, folded in large brown cloaks, 
edged with black velvet, and men well wrapped in their 
warm outer garments, slowly entered the church. Kneeling 
with bent heads, they repeated the responses to the Scripture 
words of good tidings uttered by the priest. The incense 
burned ; before the altar, lighted up with candles, were a few 
“ Christmas roses.” 

At the entrance to the church, behind a column bearing the 
holy water font, a child was kneeling, bare-footed, for he had 
taken off his wooden shoes to avoid making a noise. He was 
dressed in a thin blouse of blue cotton stuff, notwithstanding 
the cold; his cap lay before him on the pavement of the 
church, and with clasped hands he prayed : 

“For the soul of my father who is gone, for the life of my 
mother who is so ill, and also for me, for Thy poor little Jacques, 
who loves Thee so much—oh, my Father in Heaven, I pray to 
Thee !” 

The child wept as he prayed, he seemed lost in the fervour of 
his supplication ; he remained kneeling during the whole mass, 
and only raised his bent head when the priest uttered the final 
words, /te, missa est (“ Go, you are dismissed ”). 

The crowd gathered under the porch of the church ; each 
worshipper lit a lantern ; the women drew their mantles round 
them, the men raised the collars of their cloaks, and all shivered. 

“ How cold it is!” a boy said to Jacques. “Are you coming 
with us?” 

But he answered, “ No, I have no time,” and began to run. 

From afar he heard the villagers singing, as they went on 
their way home, the old French hymn— // est né le divin 
Enfant (“ For unto us a Child is born”). 
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Ill. 


Jacques reached his mother’s cottage, which nestled in a hollow 
at the foot of the hill at the end of the village. He gently 
opened the door, and felt his way through the room, where there 
was no fire or light. 

“Ts that you, little one?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“T have prayed while you were praying, as I could not go to 
church. You must be sleepy; go to bed, my child. Do not 
worry about me, I want nothing ; if I get thirsty, there is a jug 
of water within reach.” 

In a corner of the room, near Marguerite’s bed, Jacques shook 
up a heap of dried grasses and ferns ; he then lay down, drew a 
rag of a counterpane over him, laid his head on his arm, and 
went to sleep. But Marguerite’ remained awake; she was 
thinking deeply, and weeping, though trying hard to make no 
sound, lest she should rouse the child. She clasped her hands 
despairingly, and thought to herself, “What will become of us? 
Here am I, unable to leave this bed; I cannot even go out 
charing to earn a few sous. We have not paid the year’s taxes ; 
the baker’s tally is covered with notches, and credit will be 
refused to us. Jacques is willing, but he is too young and too 
weak to earn much. Oh, what will become of us? Oh, if my 
poor good man were not dead! He took all our happiness 
away with him!” Then, hiding her face in her poor pillow, 
as she felt the tears run down her cheeks, emaciated and 
burning with fever, she thought of the happy days gonc by, 
and cried still more. 

Her husband had been a steady, hard-working, honest man, 
who had won the good-will of all, except the landlords of public- 
houses, where he never went. When he was called for the 
conscription, he was employed to drive the military baggagc- 
waggons, for he drove well, and was kind to his horses, never 
going to his own rest till he had made them comfortable. He 
was proud of the time when he had “gone to the war with 
the army,” and said laughingly, “I have carted the glory of 
the wars in the Crimea and Italy.” When he returned to his 
native village he found Marguerite still free; he had known 
her from childhood, and loved her. They married without 
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any provision but their industry ; Marguerite’s only adorn- 
ment on her wedding-day was a new cap, costing three francs. 
The house they lived in was their own ; it was very small, very 
shabby, and out of repair; but they were happy there, for they 
were hard-working and honest, and they loved each other. So 
the neighbours said— 

“La Marguerite was, after all, not so silly when she married 
Grand-Pierre ; he is a good and strong workman, who is at 
his work early and late, who is thrifty, and does not drink.” 

Yes, Grand-Pierre was a good workman—active, punctual, 
talking little, but toiling hard. He was employed in a stone 
quarry, and drove a cart loaded with large blocks of stone, 
dragged by four powerful horses. Pierre excelled in the manage- 
ment of the crane; he knew well how to load and balance the 
huge stones, and how to bring them safely down the steepest 
declivities leading to the plain. When his day’s task was done, 
Pierre came home ; his bowl of soup was ready for him, with 
his jug of cyder ; he then hung up his homespun carter’s cloak 
on a nail, put his whip down in a corner, and, taking off his 
woollen cap, said to Marguerite— 

“Come, mistress, sit down and let us have supper, for it is 
time to feel very hungry.” 

All seemed bright and cheerful in the young couple’s humble 
home, where soon was seen a wicker cradle, made by Pierre 
in the evenings, for little Jacques was just born. 

But happiness is not lasting in this world ; an Arabian proverb 
says: “When thou hast painted thy house rose colour, then 
Fate comes, to turn it black.” For eleven years Pierre and 
Marguerite had lived joyfully, without anxiety for the future, 
when misfortune crossed the threshold, took up its abode in 
the house, and would not leave it. One dark, dreary, winter 
day Grand-Pierre set out, early in the morning, for the mountain 
quarry. After having loaded his cart carefully, and brought 
his horses, holding them by the bridle, through the most difficult 
defiles, he felt tired, and sat down on the cart, leaning against a 
huge block of granite. Unconsciously, his eyes closed, and, 
lulled by the motion of the vehicle and the monotonous tinkle 
of the bells, he fell asleep, and woke no more in this world. 
One of the wheels passed over a thick bough which lay across 
the road ; there was a sharp shock, and Pierre was thrown down. 
Before he could move or rise, the wheel of the heavy cart had 
crushed his chest. 
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The horses went on their way, unconscious that their driver, 
their old friend, lay dead behind them. They came to where 
Jived the master of the quarry, and stopped before his door. 
“Where is Grand-Pierre?” Search was made; they went to 
his house; he was not there, and Marguerite was getting 
anxious. Night had come. They took lanterns, they lighted 
torches, they followed the mountain road, calling out, “ Ho, 
Grand-Pierre!” No one answered. At last they found him, 
poor feliow! lying across the road, with outstretched arms, his 
chest crushed in. The wheel had torn his carter’s cloak, which 
was stained with blood. 

All the villagers followed the funeral to the church and to 
the graveyard ; all came to press Marguerite’s hand as she stood, 
white as wax, only her lips moving, for she prayed; but she 
could only say— 

“Lord, have mercy upon me! Oh! Lord, have mercy upon 
me!” , 

Jacques had just reached his tenth year. He did not, he 
could not, understand the extent of the calamity which had 
fallen upon them ; but he cried when he saw his mother shed 
tears, and so he often cried. Since the day when Grand-Pierre 
had been so suddenly overtaken by death, misfortune had marked 
that cottage which had been so happy ; now it witnessed more 
than poverty, sheer wretchedness and misery. So this is why 
Marguerite sobbed so bitterly on Christmas night. 


IV. 


When the first struggling rays of the winter dawn awakened 
him, Jacques rose ; he shook off the bits of dry grass which had 
got into his hair, and looked at his mother. She was lying 
with half-shut eyes, pale lips, and the red fever-spots on her 
cheeks. Still she smiled, and nodded to her son. 

“Have you slept well, mother ?” 

“Oh, yes, little one, well enough! I feel better, but I am 
rather cold; you had better light the fire.” 

Jacques looked in all the corners of the room, opened a cup- 
board, went into the little cellar where formerly provisions were 
kept, and then said ruefully— 

“ There is no more wood.” 

Marguerite looked up to Heaven. 
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“What is to be done?” Then trying to smile, she said— 
“ Never mind, little one, I don’t feel so cold now.” 

Jacques had sat down on a large stone, which served him for 
a seat; with a pebble, used as a hammer, he was driving a nail 
to fasten the strap of his wooden shoe. He slipped it on, drew 
his cap over his ears, and said to his mother: “I will go on the 
mountain and look for dry sticks.” 

“But it is Christmas Day.” 

“This is needful work; and Monsieur le Curé will not be 
angry.” 

“ Little one, but you will be transgressing rules ; the sticks are 
only allowed to be gathered on Saturdays.” 

“Never mind, mother; the garde-champétre won't see me; I 
will be back directly. Meanwhile draw your blanket over your 
shoulders, and try to keep warm.” 

Marguerite still hesitated ; but at last she said: “Go, then, 
dear child! God will bless you because you take care of your 
mother.” 

Little Jacques put a knife in his pocket, threw a piece of rope 
over his shoulder to tie the faggots that he hoped to gather, and 
opened the door. A tremendous gust of wind and snow pushed 
him back and filled the room. 

“What weather!” said Jacques. 

“Oh! mon Dieu !” cried Marguerite, “it is like a white flood ! 
Listen, little one ; you are only thinly-clad, and you are not 
fit to meet the blast. Open yonder chest, in which I put away 
the clothes of my poor good man till you should be tall enough 
to wear them, give me his cloak—the cloak in which they brought 
him back to me on that dreadful day—you will wrap it round 
you, and the cold will not hurt you. We must have no mcre 
sick people in the house.” 

Jacques took the cloak, which was carefully folded in the chest ; 
on the top lay a sprig of evergreen, which had lain upon the 
coffin. The cloak was one of those large wraps in thick woollen 
stuff striped black and white, used by shepherds and drivers ; it 
had a black velvet collar, and was fastened with a brass clasp. 
It was torn, and the rent had dark stains of red. Jacques drew 
the cloak round him, but it was too long, and trailed on the 
ground behind him. Marguerite made a large fold inside, and 
looked everywhere for pins to fasten it; but they were so poor 
that no pins could be found. Jacques, who was ingenious, 
picked up some long thorns, which had belonged to a burnt 
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denaet : the thorns were used instead a pins, and then Jacques 
put on the cloak. Just as he was going out, with his hand on 
the door-latch, Marguerite called him back : 

“If you see the Crucifix of Tréves, don’t forget to say a 


prayer.” 


V. 


Jacques trudged on the road, no human being could be seen 
far or near; all was sad and desolate; the snow fell fast, and 
seemed to fall horizontally, being driven so violently by the 
north wind ; a crow, perched on the highest branch of a poplar, 
croaked as he passed. From time to time little Jacques was 
obliged to stop and stamp his feet, for the snow had gathered 
under his wooden shoes. He was not cold, but the cloak seemed 
very heavy; nevertheless he trudged on bravely through the 
storm ; for he was a good little fellow, with plenty of spirit, and 
a firm will to do his duty. He had walked a long way, and was 
just reaching the first shoulder of the mountain where the 
forest began, when he stopped short, greatly frightened, for there 
was the garde-champétre, with his cocked hat and his sword, 
smoking his pipe. 

He was greatly feared by all the youngsters, gruff “ Pére Mon- 
hache,” who before being raised to the dignity of garde-champétre, 
had been in the army, as sapeur to a regiment of grenadiers, 
and who so often talked of his axe, which he ungrammatically 
called “ Mon-hache,” that the surname stuck to him, and he was 
known as “ Pére Mon-hache.’ Woe to the urchins who were 
caught trespassing, or stealing apples, or shaking plum-trees! 
he caught them by the car, growling terrifically ; and dragged 
them straight to Monsieur le Maire, who, after a solemn repri- 
mand, had them taken to their fathers, with the announcement 
that personal chastisement was expected by the authorities. 

Jacques was consequently extremely frightened, when he 
found himself suddenly face to face with the merciless arm of 
the law. 

“Where are you going, Jacques, my boy, in the devil’s own 
weather ?” 

Jacques was tempted to seek some excuse or equivocation ; 
but he remembered that his father had told him that he must 
always speak the truth, and though his heart throbbed fast 
he answered bravely : 
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“T am going to the mountain, Father Monhache, to gather 
dry sticks, because we have none, and mother is ill and very cold.” 

The garde-champétre uttered an expletive that he would have 
done better to keep to himself; his moustache quivered, then 
he rubbed his eyes, and said gruffly: “This north wind hurts 
one’s eyes and makes them water.” 

Then looking at Jacques, not at all crossly, he added : 

“ So, little Jacques, you are going on the mountain ? Well, we 
must part company, for I am going towards the plain—so we 
shan’t meet ; and when you come back, if I come across you 
well—I won’t look that way. I was a friend of Grand-Pierre ; 
he was a good, honest fellow, who never did anybody any harm, 
and I am sorry to find that his widow is in trouble. To-day, on 
account of Christmas, we have made some nice soup at home ; 
never fear, Marguerite shall have some, and I will take it to her. 
These are bad times to go through, Jacques, boy—but I have 
seen worse, when I used to carry mon hache at the head of the 
regiment. Keep a good heart, and say nothing about what 
I have just told you, or I will pull your ears.” 

The garde-champétre walked off, shrugging his shoulders, half 
sorrowfully, half crossly. A few paces further, he suddenly 
turned round, and called out: “Ho! Jacques boy, go to the 
underwood of La Prévéte ; you will find more dry sticks there 
than anywhere else.” 


VI. 


“ Well, after all, he is not so cross as they say, Pére Monhache,”’ 
thought little Jacques, as he went on his way. The mountain 
path was very steep for his little legs, and the snow made it 
worse. He stopped to take breath, and notwithstanding the 
cold and the biting wind, he wiped the drops off his forehead, 
before he went on. Every now and then, in the dreary silence, 
a sort of groaning sound was heard ; it was some branch giving 
way under its load of snow. No birds flew about the trees, but a 
few sparrows speckled the snow, seeking their food, and looked 
like dark stains on the white ground. As if to help his steps 
and to gain spirit as he went on, Jacques began to sing the 
Christmas hymn, “ II est né le divin Enfant !” 

He walked, bending forward, struggling, slipping, sinking up 
to his knees in snow, but yet keeping up a brave heart, and 
even laughing, when, his foot caught in some impediment, 
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and he rolled over in the snow. Come, one effort more! 
There is La Prévéte’s wood, where Father Monhache said 
there would be dry sticks. And in truth, they were plen- 
tiful. 

Above the withered heather, above the half-buried thorns, 
the snow traced furrows where the ends of the sticks could 
be seen. Little Jacques set to work; oh, how hard it was! 
He had taken off his cloak because it prevented him from 
moving his arms freely ; his legs were buried in the snow, his 
hands, his arms were numbed with cold, and yet the hot drops 
rolled down his face. 

He raised himself up to look proudly at the big faggot, now 
gathered together, thinking joyfully of the bright blaze that 
would warm his mother when he got home. He wished very 
much to gather a few ferns to make his bed softer, but he was 
afraid that it might be wrong to take them; then, too, it was 
time to go home ; mother was shivering under her thin blanket, 
whilst the stormy wind howled round the cottage. 

Jacques had gathered up as many dry sticks as he had 
strength to carry, but still he could not resist adding two or 
three more nice crisp branches ; with the rope he tied his bundle 
carefully, lest he should lose a twig on the way; then he threw 
his cloak round him, and, leaning on a stick, he took the shortest 
cut that led to the village. His legs shook a little as he trudged 
on, for the load was heavy and the snow deep; often he was 
obliged t¢é stop and take breath, leaning against a tree. 


VII. 


Walking on bravely, though wearily, he came to an open 
place where several cross-roads met; it was the Tréves. 
Formerly, in the days of the Romans, it had been called 77i- 
vium, for there were three roads branching off; the Latin word 
had been corrupted into the French Le Tréves. Formerly there 
had been an altar dedicated to Mercury, the protector of the 
roadside, the god and friend of pedlars and thieves. The 
Christians threw down the pagan altar, and erected in its stead 
a large crucifix of granite; on the basement, worn away by 
creeping plants, may still be read the date: AN. Dom. 1314. 
During the Hundred Years’ .War, the image of Christ was 
broken, and its remains strewed the ground; but when the 
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victories of Joan of Arc had restored the kingdom of France to 
“the little King of Bourges,” the statue had been put back in 
its original place, and was much treasured in the neighbour- 
hood. 

On the pedestal, with extended arms nailed to the cross, the 
figure of Christ seemed to summon all sinners to take refuge in 
His embrace. The image was of large size, and in the folds of 
the girdle birds had made their nest, which had not been 
disturbed. The face was turned towards the East ; the eyes, 
opened wide by intensity of suffering, were raised towards 
Heaven, as if they sought for the star which guided the wise 
men, and appeared to the shepherds of Bethlehem. By 
the side of the great crucifix had been planted mountain-ash 
trees, whose red berries recalled the memory of the drops of 
blood which fell from the Saviour’s brow. 

Marguerite loved to pray at the foot of the great crucifix of 
Tréves, because the men who had brought back her husband’s 
body, sad and weary, had rested there, and had prayed for the 
soul which had so suddenly been taken by Death. This is why 
she had said to her boy, “When you pass before the crucifix of 
Tréves, stop and say a prayer.” 


VIII. 


Jacques had not forgotten his mother’s desire ; he put down 
his load of wood, and began to say his prayers, while the wind 
moaned drearily round him. He repeated the prayers which he 
had been taught at the village Catechism, held by Monsieur le 
Curé, and other words also which came naturally to his lips, for 
they sprang from his heart. As he prayed, he looked at the 
face of the Saviour, on which the driven snow was falling ; he 
gazed at the parted lips, the upturned eyes with their expression 
of infinite suffering, the limbs convulsed by the last death- 
struggle. 

Jacques had been well-taught ; he knew that what he saw 
was only a representation of that terrible scene on Mount 
Calvary which had been related to him ; but the memories it 
recalled were so vivid, that he could not bear to look at it; he 
seemed to be witnessing the death of the Redeemer, and he 
was miserable; he longed to do something to comfort the 
Divine Sufferer. When he had finished his prayers, he took up 
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his load of wood and moved away. But after walking a few 
paces, he turned and again gazed at the imiage of the Saviour. 
A gust of wind covered the figure with snow ; Jacques thought 
of Calvary, and the cold suffered there, in addition to all the 
other tortures, and stopped. “Ah, poor dox Dieu! how cold 
you were!” and he came back to the crucifix, unwittingly 
standing on the very spot where his dead father had been 
laid. 

He took off his cloak, and, by clinging to the stone girdle, he 
managed, after climbing the pedestal, to reach the shoulders 
of the figure so as to throw his cloak over them; he took 
out the thorns which had looped it up, and spread it in such 
wise as to cover the figure. He got down, stepped back to 
judge of the result of his efforts, and was pleased, saying 
in his childish simplicity, “Now, at least, He does not look 
so cold.” 

Jacques ran off, whilst the biting wind blew round him and 
through his poor little cotton blouse. He flew down the hill 
like a young colt, feeling meanwhile the hard wood shaking up 
and down and bruising his shoulders. Breathless, he stopped 
at the foot of the hill near a ravine sheltered by fir-trees from 
the snow and wind. Oh, how tired he was! 

He got down into the ravine and thought he would rest— 
only for a minute—before going home to his mother. He 
pushed the wood under his head, and stretched his limbs, saying 
meanwhile, “I must not go to sleep—I must not go to sleep!” 
But, as he spoke, he fell asleep. 


IX. 


When little Jacques awoke he looked around, and was greatly 
astonished. Where was the ravine, the snow, the forest, the 
mountain, the dark sky, the icy wind? All gone; and where 
was his precious faggot of wood? That was gone too; 
he thought he was dreaming, and rubbed his eyes. He had 
never seen the place where he was, nor had it ever been described 
to him. In vain he looked ; he could understand nothing ; but 
all was inconceivably beautiful. The air he breathed was soft 
and warm, and seemed to vibrate with delicious music. 

Jacques rose, but he could not feel the hard ground under 
his feet ; he seemed to float on something soft which bore him 
up, and all his weariness had disappeared. A bright halo of 
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light seemed to surround him. But what a beautiful cloak was 
thrown over his shoulders! Who could have given him such a 
cloak? He had never seen any one like it; the stuff seemed 
all luminous, yet blue like the sky, and as if spangled with 
stars. His hands—his poor little hands—cracked with cold, 
swollen with chilblains, hardened by rough work—why, they 
were as white and soft as the tips of swan’s wings! Jacques 
was astonished, but he was not frightened ; he felt no fear or 
anxiety ; not only was he peaceful and happy, but there was 
a wonderful sense of relief, as if he had got rid of a heavy 
burthen which had weighed him down hitherto, and of which 
he thought no more, being now as if imbued with wonderful joy 
and delight. 

“Where can I be?” he asked. 

A voice, softer and sweeter than any music, answered— 

“In My Father’s house, the home of the righteous and of 
men of good-will.” 

Jacques then saw before him, in a blaze of glorious light, a 
Being like the Christ of the crucifix of Tréves, but radiant and 
transfigured. He was clothed in shining raiment, but it looked 
like the cloak which Jacques had thrown over the image of the 
suffering Saviour, only glorified, with the thorns, sparkling like 
jewels, scattered at his feet. Sounds of heavenly music rose 
and filled the space around. 

Jacques fell on his knees. 

The voice spoke again. 

“Fear not, dear child, to come to Me. Thou hast loved Me 
much ; thy love was shown with the simplicity of a little child 
—but such is the Kingdom of Heaven. Enter now into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

Jacques extended his hands in supplication, towards that 
Divine Vision, and murmured— 

“Mother !” 

But as he spoke, he heard a great fluttering of wings, and in, 
the distance there was Marguerite, borne by angels, coming 
towards them. Jacques prayed, but his prayer was not like 
those he had said on earth; it was a song of ecstasy, more 
beautiful than anything which he had ever heard, and as he 
prayed, he felt happiness such as he had never imagined. 

Marguerite drew nearer, no longer pale, sad, and emaciated, 
but gloriously beautiful, with that spiritual light which is the 
imperishable beauty of the souls of the just. 
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The angels laid her at the feet of the Redeemer, and she 
worshipped Him in whom she had believed, Him whom she had 
trusted, and who now rewarded her faith and trust. When she 
looked up, two souls of the Blessed were beside her ; she was 
between Grand-Pierre and little Jacques. 

Oh! the joy of that meeting—and to part nomore ! 





X. 


At the top of the church steeple, the Bells were talking 
together. The two youngest were cross as ever, and said to 
each other— 

“The people of this village must be crazy! They cannot 
keep quiet! Do they suppose that we are not tired with yester- 
day’s hard work? The midnight mass, then Matins, then the 
mass of Dawn, then the third mass, then the High Mass, and 
Vespers, and the Angelus, and ever so much supplementary 
ringing—there was no end to it. And now we must begin 
again to-day, and we must be pulled and shaken, and worried ; 
there’s the death-knell, then the mass for the departed, then the 
funeral. It is too much to expect of us. Will they never let us 
rest in peace? We are quite exhausted, and our sides are 
bruised by so much clanging. What is the matter with all those 
country people, that they are hastening to church in their Sunday 
clothes? Pére Monhache looks more cross than ever, his 
moustache is quite fierce, and he keeps rubbing the back of his 
hand over his eyes ; his cocked hat looks ready for a fight, and 
the boys had better take care of themselves, or they will have a 
hard time of it. Over there we see two coffins, a large and a 
small one ; they are going to be put on the cart drawn by oxen ; 
what is that to us, and why must we be forced to toll so loudly 
for those people ?” 

The old Bell, being wise and full of experience, scolded 
them. 

“Be silent, ignorant children! you have not even a proper 
feeling of your own high position. You are blessed Bells ; you 
are church Bells, your voice rings through the country, and 
springs towards Heaven ; to men you say, ‘Take care of your 
immortal soul!’ to God you say, ‘Oh, Father, have mercy on 
human frailty!’ Instead of being proud of your mission, of 
being steady and prudent as you ought to be, you tinkle foolishly, 
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like the silly little bells of a tambourine. Do not be vain of 
your bright complexion and your clear voice; in my young 
days I was just like you, and you will be just like me ; age will 
darken your complexion, and hard work will make your voice 
hoarse. When, during years and years, and still more years, 
you have rung for the Festivals of the Church, for weddings, 
for baptisms, for funerals; when you have tolled for floods 
and fires, or pealed forth the call to arms at the approach of a 
conquering foe, then you will not complain of your fate ; you 
will understand the things of earth, you will divine the secrets 
of Heaven ; you will learn that from the tears shed here below, 
spring the joys up above. 

“Ring then sweetly, gently, without sadness and without fear. 
Let your voices be soft as that of a dove ; in your most plaintive 
peal let the song of hope be heard, for a poor torn cloak may 
be changed into the glorious mantle worn by the Blessed in 
Heaven.” 

MAXIME DU CAMP. 
( Translated from the French by A. B.) 
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Mr. Shaw-=Lefevre as an #dile. 


THE November number of the Wineteenth Century contained an 
article by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in recognition of his own achieve- 
ments as a director of “Public Buildings in London ”—the 
second demonstration of the kind which he has been permitted 
to make in the pages of that Review—which, in spite of the 
self-complacency with which the author assumes the ré/e of 
public instructor in architecture, contains so much that is 
fallacious and misleading in regard to architecture generally, 
and to the special architectural works referred to, that it ought 
not to be passed by without comment from some one who can 
speak on architectural subjects with more knowledge and 
authority than the writer of the article in question has the 
slightest right to pretend to. 

The principal subjects with which the article referred to is 
concerned are the so-called “Restoration” of Westminster 
Hall ; the alterations to the Tower of London; the alterations 
at Hyde Park Corner, and the extension of the National 
Gallery. The first of these is by far the most important in an 
architectural point of view, both in consideration of the national 
and architectural importance of the Hall itself, and because the 
method of treatment employed, and the reasons assigned for it, 
involve a complete misconception as to the very meaning of 
architecture, and a misleading of such of the public as are 
ignorant enough of the subject to accept Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
as an architectural critic on no better authority than his own 
assumption. 

The main statement of the facts which led to the question of 
the “Restoration” of Westminster Hall may be quoted ‘as 
given in the article in the Vineteenth Century :— 


“The demolition of the old Law Courts had laid bare the old Norman 
masonry of the wall of ihe Hall, and its flying buttresses, which had been so 
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completely hidden that their very existence was almost unknown. The 
masonry of the wall was in most perfect condition, and still showed the 
numerous marks and signs of the Norman masons. From a very early time 
this masonry had been preserved from the action of the London climate by 
a double storied building, built up against the Hall and running the whole 
length of it under the buttresses. The foundations of this building still 
existed ; and the buttresses indicated the exact height of it, and showed that 
they were connected together by its outer wall, giving strength to them in 
their support to the wall and the roof of the Hall. During alterations in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and later in 1732, when William Kent built the 
Court of Common Pleas, these buildings were interfered with, and they were 
finally removed by Sir R. Smirke in 1820 to make way for the Law Courts. 
“On the removal of the Law Courts, the question at once arose whether 
the wall thus exposed should be simply repaired and then left exposed to 
view, and whether the buttresses should also be left in the state in which 
they were discovered, or whether an attempt should be made to rebuild this 
side of the Hall in the general form in which it existed when the buttresses 
were added in the fourteenth century. For reasons which will presently 


appear, it was decided that it was expedient to rebuild the front of the Hall 
in its original form.” 


The “reasons” were, partly that the buttresses and flying 
buttresses of the time of Richard II., which were left stranded, 
so to speak, when the old Law Courts were removed, were so 
dilapidated and cut into that their demolition and rebuilding 
was absolutely necessary, if they were to remain there at all ; 
but the more important “reason” evidently was the fact 
(immediately afterwards referred to in the WMineteenth Century 
article) that the portion of old Norman wall exposed was of 
very soft stone partially decayed, and would not stand exposure 
to the weather. As a matter of fact, the quotation above does 
not give the story in its historical order ; for it was only after the 
condition of the Norman wall was discovered that the former 
existence of a cloister between the buttresses, and the rebuilding 
of said cloister as a means of protecting the Norman wall, was 
suggested. Any one who can take the trouble to wade through 
the immense mass of evidence given before the Committee 
which was formed to consider the subject, must see that the 
main point in the minds of those who were urging this 
“restoration” was that the Norman wall was to be preserved 
thereby. Now this, be it observed, was not Norman archi- 
tecture, not a piece of Norman design, but simply walling 
worked by Norman masons, and not in a condition to bear 
exposure. But in the present state of fetichism about old stones 
of every kind, it was sacrilege to deface or cover up this. What 
was to be done? The battered and defaced buttresses of the 
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fourteenth century showed indications of having once been 
connected by a two-story building of some kind ; let us build up 
that again, and the Norman wall will be protected. Parlia- 
mentary economy, however, would never stand that; let us find 
a use for the erection, and divide it up into “ Committee-rooms,” 
long, low, narrow, and ill-lighted, to be reached by projecting a 
staircase out into the middle of Westminster Hall, thus cutting 
into and spoiling the area of our hereditary Coronation Hall : all 
to preserve a piece of old Norman wall. Some sane persons 
objected ; a Committee was appointed, mostly consisting of 
persons totally unacquainted with architecture, which went into 
evidence filling a folio Blue-book of over 150 large double- 
column pages, all to discover what to do with a bit of Norman 
wall; a problem which Mr. Shaw-Lefevre gravely tells his 
trusting public, in somewhat questionable grammar, is “one of 
the most difficult which it has ever fallen to an architect to solve.” 

How the Norman builders would have laughed if they had 
been told that nearly eight centuries afterwards a Parliamentary 
Committee would have been debating, for months, what to do 
avith a bit of their wall that was in the way! How the four- 
teenth-century buttress-builders would have laughed to to see a 
party of nineteenth-century antiquaries solemnly considering 
what to do with their old battered buttresses, and how to find 
out what had once been there, in order that it might be built 
over again, simply because it was once there—or something like 
it! For the absurdity of the thing is that, after all, the so-called 
“restoration” is a mere farce and pretence. If half the old 
cloister, or whatever it was, had remained and been in fairly good 
condition, and it had merely been a question of replacing the 
portion that was gone in accordance with the design of the 
existing portion, there would be something to be said for the 
operation : but, in fact, the pretence of restoring what was there 
before is simply an imposition on public credulity. In a diagram 
appended to the Blue-book of the Committee (a diagram forced 
on them by one of the witnesses, against their will) is shown 
the exact extent of the data for the so-called restora- 
tion of the building now to be seen on the west side 
of Westminster Hall. These data consist of evidence (from 
mouldings on the buttresses) of a continuous coping, whether 
embattled or not is not known; of a continuous plinth line; 
and of the height of the floors. All the rest of the work which 
the public now sees, and which is called a “ restoration,” is mere 
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conjecture: inferences for it have been drawn (very cleverly) 
from documentary evidence: but inferences are not facts. The 
cloisters built up under Mr. Pearson’s direction are, in a historical 
point of view, mere fiction, absolutely. worthless ; because in a 
historical sense a restoration must be absolutely correct or it is 
nothing. All that could legitimately be concluded from the 
remains at the west side of Westminster Hall is that something 
in the nature of a double-story cloister or gallery was once 
there ; whether it was exactly like what has been built up now it 
is impossible for any one to know ; to assert otherwise is simply 
to gull the public; and with this conclusion all historical value 
in the erection vanishes entirely ; it isa mere archeological play- 
thing, very dear at the price it has cost. The supposed practical 
use of the erection is obviously an excuse invented to justify to 
the public this expenditure on an archeological whim. The 
evidence before the Committee is amusingly conclusive on this 
point. The rooms between the buttresses are called “ Committee- 
rooms ;” they are low rooms opening out of each other, there 
being no room for a corridor ; and access is obtained to them, as 
aforesaid, by projecting a staircase into the area of Westminster 
Hall. Inthe plans as placed before the Committee this stair- 
case projected fourteen feet into the Hall; it has been modified 
in execution so as to project less, I have no doubt in consequence 
of the criticisms on this absurd proposition to spoil the area of 
the Hall for the purpose of these archeological Committee- 
rooms: but the real state of the case is revealed in one of 
Mr. Pearson’s answers before the Committee. Mr. Barry, in his 
examination before the Committee, expressed the opinion that 
“Mr. Pearson had made a correct archzological study first, and 
then tried to find some good use for it.” Turning to Mr. Pearson’s 
evidence, we read— 

“Question 274.—To meet any important requirement of the House, do 
you think it would be a convenient thing to have a Committee room of the 


size shown here?—J merely wrote upon them ‘Committee Rooms’ They 
might be used for that or any other purpose. 
* * * * a 

“ Question 326.—I think your real motive for all this is to preserve the old 
Norman work ?—Yes ; all the evidences of the old Norman work are along 
that wall. 

“Question 327.—And that is the great motive of the design you have 
made?—That was the great object I had in view; and to turn the space 
within to the best account.” * 





* The questions quoted were put by Mr. Peddie, the “opposition 
member ” in the Committee. 
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It would be a pity to spoil that by any comment. Equally 
absurd is the history of the mean-looking building which has 
been tacked on at right angles to the north-west corner of 
Westminster Hall, and meets the eye of the spectator coming 
down Parliament Street. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is good enough to 
inform us that this building is “very effective.” Some of us 
however, have our own eyes, and can see for ourselves that in 
fact it is an architectural eyesore ; a poor, mean squat addition 
to a great building, and very badly placed: and why is it placed 
so, and why is it there at all? What has governed its architec- 
tural treatment ? Why, the discovery of the foundations of an old 
wall in that position, and some records, in the shape of old prints 
and descriptions, of a building of that kind once existing. Let 
any reader, even without architectural knowledge, apply the test 
of mere common-sense to such a proceeding as this. In this 
case again the whole natural procedure of architecture, which is 
the providing for practical requirements, has been inverted : the 
archeological restoration has first been determined on, and then 
a use has been invented for it afterwards ; the upper story being 
made into a large Committee room, the lower story into a stand 
for horses and carriages, under the Committee room: a pretty 
dignified way of providing for architectural additions to our 
Temple of Legislature ! Imagine a man inhabiting a fine old house, 
and wishing to enlarge it, and governing the size, position, and 
architectural treatment of his addition, not by what was a conve- 
nient plan for his immediate wants, and effective in architectural 
combination with the existing building, but by the remains of an 
old wall which he had discovered under his carriage-drive, and 
on the line of which he must needs build because some one, two 
or three centuries ago had built something there; and then 
using the upper story of his new wing for a sitting-room and the 
ground story for a stable, because it was in such a position that 
he could make no other use of it! In private life a man who did 
that would be regarded as foolishly pedantic and fanciful ; but 
that is precisely analogous to the course pursued in regard to 
the recent addition to our national palace of Legislature. 

The serious part of the matter is not so much the spoiling of 
a famous building to indulge an archzological whim, as the 
utterly ridiculous and futile view of the principles and purposes 
of the art of architecture which such a procedure implies. 
Whenever architecture has been a real and a living art, the 
architects of the time have never scrupled to treat a building as 
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their own tastes and requirements demanded, not as they 
fancied some one else would have treated it two or three 
centuries previously. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre shelters himself behind 
the authority of Mr. Pearson, whom he calls “the highest 
architectural authority of the day for work of this kind.” 
Granted ; but that is a mere begging of the question. The 
point is, not whether Mr. Pearson is the best authority for “ work 
of this kind,” but whether “ work of this kind” is the right thing 
todo at all. A man may be a very learned and accomplished 
architect in regard to old work ; he may know very well how to 
“restore” it, but he may nevertheless be entirely at sea in 
regard to the larger question of the course which modern 
architecture should take. Sir Gilbert Scott was in his day a 
supreme authority in regard to “work of this kind;” but the 
manner in which he applied his learning on our cathedrals has 
not met with universal approbation in the long run. Mr. 
Pearson has built a cathedral, or half of a cathedral, at Truro, 
the interior of which is the most remarkable realization of 
medizval work by a modern architect that has ever been seen ; it 
even surpasses Scott’s work in that way ; and inasmuch as this 
was evidently the object in view, it is so far a triumph for its 
architect. But it may be more than questioned whether that is 
the spirit in which to build a nineteenth-century cathedral ; 
whether the true and higher aim (and certainly the more 
arduous one) would not have been to have designed a cathedral 
on a new model answering to the altered requirements and altered 
spirit of the present day, instead of learnedly reproducing a 
medizval one. It may be more than doubted whether Truro 
cathedral will ever be completed,and whether the portion now 
built will not in fifty years have lost all its interest and become 
a mere curiosity of anachronism. What is at all events certain 
is that Mr. Pearson, as much by the evidence of his own practice 
as by his confession in verbal evidence before the Westminster 
Hall Committee, is professedly and distinctly an archeological 
architect ; that his object and desire was to restore what he believed 
was there before ; and therefore, however good an authority he 
may be (and there is none better, perhaps none so good) as to 
the process. of “ restoring” old work, he is, almost for that very 
reason, no authority on the question whether or when such 
process of restoration (so-called) is the rational and proper 
course to pursue; he is on that head obviously a prejudiced 
witness. 
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Now the fact is that not only is the process I have been 
describing, of trying to “restore” a building first, and then 
finding a use for it, at variance with the common-sense of 
architecture (and all true architecture is based on common- 
sense), but it is completely at variance with the whole practice 
of the medizval architects themselves. If Westminster Hall 
had been altered in the Tudor period, for instance, and if, from 
any cause, the fourteenth-century buttresses had been then in 
that dilapidated state in which we recently saw them, so that 
they could not possibly have been left as they were, the 
Tudor architects would never have attempted to restore them ; 
they would have carted them away without thinking twice 
about it, and refaced the building according to their own 
pleasure. So would the fourteenth-century architects in turn 
have done with the Norman work if it had happened to stand 
in their way ; they never would have troubled themselves about 
preserving it. So did Sir Charles Barry actually do with the 
one flying buttress on the east side of the Hall which remained 
at the time he built the Houses of Parliament ; it was in the way 
of his work, and he cut it away, just as a medieval architect 
would have done; because Sir Charles, being a born architect 
and not a mere antiquary, had, what every born architect has, a 
belief in himself and in the practical value of his own work. 
What Sir Charles Barry actually intended (which very few 
persons are aware of), was, that his great building should 
eventually have been completed by carrying a new wing 
round on the west of New Palace Yard and returning it 
eastwards to meet the clock tower, leaving a smaller courtyard 
between Westminster Hall and the new wing, and leaving the 
side of Westminster Hall shut in by the new building, as it 
unquestionably was in former days by the old buildings which 
once occupied the site westward of the Hall. Sir C. Barry’s 
drawings for this completion of his building are in existence ; the 
execution of them would have been an architectural scheme 
worthy of the nation, and would have provided all possible 
practical requirements for the extension of the accommodation 
in connection with both Houses, while giving architectural com- 
pleteness to a building which ought to be an object of national 
pride. I may quote what was said on this subject, in evidence 
before the Committee, by Mr. H. W. Brewer, one of the finest 
architectural artists and one of the best-informed antiquarians 
of the day :— 
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“Question 2439 (By Mr. Peddie.)—Now, looking to the history of this 
building, and to the character of it, would you state on what principle you 
think it ought to be treated now ; whether as a building to form a prominent 
feature in this great Palace of Westminster, or simply as one to be made, of 
course, as much of as possible, but regarded as adapted to be seen rather 
from within a court as it was originally, than from a great open space like 
the square of Margaret’s Church ?—I am inclined to think, if one must give 
an opinion upon such a subject, that it would be almost better to enclose it ; 
in fact, to enclose it in the manner which I think was shown in the original 
plans of Sir Charles Barry ; and that the Hall should be repaired with as 
little alteration as possible, keeping it as a relic of the old Palace. I am not 
an architect ; I merely speak as an artist, and I should say that the Hall 
seems to me rather incongruous with Sir Charles Barry’s buildings ; z¢s very 
large features and somewhat coarse architecture seem to me singularly de- 
structive of the light and elegant style adopted by Sir Charles Barry; and 
the buildings seem to me rather to destroy one another. The Hall with its 
great solid and heavy buttresses seems to dwarf the detail of Sir Charles 
Barry’s work; and Sir Charles Barry’s work undoubtedly, on the other 
hand, makes the details of the Hall look very heavy and clumsy. 1 do not 
think that the things wed well together. And, therefore, if I am to give an 
opinion on such a subject, I should say that it would be better not to do 
anything which could destroy the possibility of Sir Charles Barry’s com- 
pletion of the Houses of Parliament being eventually carried out. 

“ Question 2440.—Or some other completion ?—Yes, or some plan of the 
kind.” 





Had Mr. Shaw-Lefevre been possessed by any ambition to 
promote a noble architectural scheme for its own sake, he would, 
in his then capacity of First Commissioner of Works, have used 
his influence to emphasise the importance of properly completing 
our great national building ; instead of which he did all he could 
to throw cold water on the idea, to assert that it could never be 
carried out, apparently for no better reason than the paltry 
desire not to be thwarted in carrying out his own scheme of a 
foolish archzological sham, of no use to any one. 

Sir Charles Barry’s plans just referred to show the buttresses 
on the west side of the Hall retained within the courtyard formed 
by his proposed new wing; whether he would have retained 
them, or built them up again, on discovering their actual dilapi- 
dated condition, may be questioned. The question may be 
further asked, What line would Sir Charles Barry have taken if 
he had been positively assured that the completion of his original 
design could never be carried out, and had been confronted 
with this problem, which Mr. Shaw-Lefevre thinks is “one of 
the most difficult” that an architect could have to deal with? 
Having regard to the decayed condition of the wall and the 
buttresses, and to the incongruity of scale between their details 
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and those of Barry’s own building (which is noted in the passage 
I have italicised in the above quotation from Mr. Brewer's evi- 
dence), I have hardly a doubt that he would have cut all the 
remains of the buttresses away, as he did that on the east side 
of the Hall, and faced the west side of the Hall in such a 
manner as to harmonise and connect it with the whole design of 
the Palace ; and if any one thinks that a sacrilegious treatment 
of fourteenth-century remains, the answer is that it is exactly 
what the fourteenth-century builders themselves would have 
done with the work of their predecessors, and it is what has 
been done in all times when architecture was a real and living 
art, and when men built as architects and not as archzologists. 
Before quitting the subject of the Westminster Hall restoration, 
I must say a word as to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s misrepresentations 
in his Nineteenth Century article, as to the opposition to his 
scheme. Hewishes to convey the impression to his readers that 
his Committee, whose Blue-book remains as a monument of 
architectural stupidity and confusion of ideas, was an institution 
for the dispassionate consideration of the subject. It was 
palpable, as was remarked to me by one of the few members of 
Parliament who cared anything about the matter, that the 
Committee was selected to carry out the views of the Chairman ; 
and the style of the Chairman’s own examination of witnesses 
showed that, if he knew nothing of architecture, he possessed 
great natural powers as a cross-examining counsel, in tripping 
up witnesses and asking catch questions. The Committee only 
included two persons who were publicly known to have any 
acquaintance with architecture, viz. the late Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
who, as a Gothic amateur of the old “ restoring ” school, naturally 
supported restoration, and Mr. Dick Peddie, the only architect on 
the Committee, who was opposed to the whole thing from begin- 
ning toend. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre says “the opposition to the scheme 
was ably conducted by Mr. Dick Peddie, M.P., a Scotch architect 
of reputation ;” but he knew that Mr. Peddie, by the very constitu- 
tion of the Committee, was hopelessly in a minority all along. 
Again, he says that, in proposing this scheme, “we came into 
conflict with a small section of members of the Ancient Buildings 
Preservation Society, who carry their views to an extreme point, 
and who hold that it is wrong from an historical and architectural 
point of view to attempt any restoration of an old building, such 
as Westminster Hall, which involves the imitation or repetition 
of old work ;” and thcir ridiculous proposition to build a screen 
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of half-timber and plastered work along the face of the old wall, 
and leave it as it was, he justly derides. But he does not tell his 
readers in the Vineteenth Century that his scheme was from the 
first strongly opposed by the Suwz/der, a journal which may 
certainly claim to speak with some authority on architectural 
subjects, and which is almost entirely adverse to the views of the 
“ Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings.” Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre cannot have overlooked this, as he very conspicuously 
lost his temper about it, and even went the length of enquiring 
from witnesses who came before him whether they had 
written the articles in the Buz/der.* But of course it would not 
do to attract public attention to this in his magazine article in 
celebration of his own achievements. 

The same confusion between archzology and architecture is 
seen in Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s views about the treatment of the 
Tower of London, which have also unfortunately been carried 
into practice. The following is his own statement of the 
case :—- 





“The same kind of questions had to be solved here as in the case of 
Westminster Hall. 1t was proposed to demolish the enormous warehouses, 
which had been erected immediately to the south of the Central Keep, and 
which completely hid the view of that building from the Thames. These 
warehouses had been erected during the Crimean war, when the Tower 
of London was the only place for stores. More lately it was found that 
there was ample accommodation at Woolwich and elsewhere for the stores, 
still retained in these buildings, and it was no longer worth while to keep 
up a separate establishment at the Tower ; the more so as these warehouses 
were in want of repair, and would not bear the weight of any heavy stores 
in their upper stories. It was determined, therefore, to remove these ware- 
houses. On their demolition, the foundations of the old Ballium Wall, 
which still existed on either side of these warehouses, were found, as were 
also the foundations of the Lanthorn Tower. 

“The Ballium Wall and the Lanthorn Tower have now at last been 
rebuilt on their original foundations and exactly after the original designs, 
of which many old prints exist, showing what they had been.” 

* * * * * 

“ There was much discussion at the time when this work was first com- 
menced whether such a work as the rebuilding of the Lanthorn Tower was 
justifiable. Precisely the same arguments were used as in the case of 
Westminster Hall. It was said to be an anachronism, and calculated to 
mislead people in the future.” 


* The amusing part of the matter is that these fishing questions were put 
to members of the above-named Society, whose views had actually been 
derided in the Buzlder; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre being apparently unable to 
distinguish between two different lines of argument on the same subject, 
and unable to conceive that two opposite schools of architectural crities 
could doth have the audacity to criticise him! 
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Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s reply to this objection is that the accom- 
modation provided in the warehouses that had been removed 
had to be made good in some way by erecting new buildings, 
and if these buildings were to be modern and out of keeping 
with the tower, “it was scarcely worth while to remove the 
warehouses.” It seemed reasonable, therefore, to provide the 
required accommodation by rebuilding the Lanthorn Tower ; in 
other words, by adding one more sham to a building which, under 
the “restoring” hand of Salvin, had already been, in Edie 
Ochiltree’s phrase, “ made an antic of” to such an extent that 
half its interest is gone. Now, the visitor walking along the 
south side of the tower sees workmen engaged in building a 
medieval wall and gateway where the warehouses formerly 
stood, and at the end of it finds a sham medizval angle tower 
with irregularly-placed windows and slits, trying to look as if it 
had been there always; and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre can see no 
medium between this medizval sham and total letting alone. 
Apparently it is not among the possibilities of his architectural 
intellect to conceive the creation of an addition, modern in 
treatment, yet designed so as to harmonize with the general 
mass of the Tower ; a treatment nevertheless not only perfectly 
possible, but which would form one of the most interesting tasks 
which an architect could have to work out. What has actually 
been done, under his direction and under his sanction, is nothing 
more than a ridiculous piece of medizval pretence. 

The treatment of Hyde Park Corner, the result of which is 
familiar to all Londoners and visitors to London, is a specimen 
of bungling of another kind. There was no real necessity to 
remove the arch at all to amend the block in the traffic. It was 
shown over and over again, by those who understood thoroughly 
what they were talking about, that the whole relief to traffic 
obtained by the expedient of removing the arch, could have 
been obtained by the formation of a road descending by an 
easy gradient from opposite the foot of Hamilton Place,* and 
running with a sweep under the bend of Constitution Hill and 
out into Grosvenor Place. The Constitution-Hill bridge would 
have been capable of very picturesque treatment, and the sweep 
of the new road would have left space for a semicircular orna- 


* The true original solution of the difficulty would have been to have 
carried Hamilton Place, from the first, under Piccadilly Roadway and thence 
into Grosvenor Place ; but that belongs to an earlier period in the history 
of the site. 
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mental garden between it and Piccadilly, of symmetrical plan, 
and in the midst of which the Wellington statue could have 
been appropriately and effectively placed as a grand central 
decorative object, facing Piccadiliy and Apsley House. The 
great architectural advantage of this would have been that the 
parallelism of the arch (as towards Piccadilly), of the Park 
screen, and of Apsley House, would have been preserved, and 
we should have retained the effect of what was happily called 
by an eminent architectural critic “the one monumental 
entrance into London.” The Commissioner of Works seemed, 
however, to have determined on having the &/at of moving the 
arch, and the result is that the arch looks on nothing and faces 
nothing ; its cuts unmeaningly into the shoulder of an 
irregularly drawn curve; it fronts up-hill (a defect which 
even Mr. Shaw-Lefevre seems able to perceive), and an 
irregular impracticable space has been left of which nothing 
respectable in the way of a place can now be made. If the 
arch were to be moved, the emplacement of it, and the 
laying out of the open space, might at least have been carried 
out with some regard to architectural effect and disposition. 
As it is, the whole thing is like the planning of an estate- 
agent’s draughtsman, whose notion of “laying out” a piece of 
ground is to draw roads in easy curves, and leave triangular 
spaces between them. Nothing can be made of it now; the 
official custodians of our London improvements have hopelessly 
spoiled it ; and if the public could have heard the derision with 
which an eminent foreign architect, on a visit to London, spoke 
to me of this attempt at “ public improvement,” their eyes would 
perhaps be opened as to the muddle that has here been made by 
the genius of official architecture.* 

* In this case, as in that of Westminster Hall, a committee was formed to 
consider the subject, and, as usual in England, was composed of persons 
entirely unaccustomed to deal with questions of architectural effect and 
architectural planning; the only member nominally an architect having 
been the late Mr. Fergusson; who, though a very learned architectural 
historian, was not, and never professed to be, a practical architect. This 
committee could not even perceive the possibilities of their own defective 
plan. It possessed (and possesses) one possibility of symmetrical arrange- 
ment as thus :—the centre line of Constitution Hill, produced, would meet the 
centre line of Hyde Park Gate, produced, at a point as nearly as possible 
opposite the centre of the fagade of the Hospital. Here was a chance of a 
site for a statue or trophy on the centre line of three of the surroundings of 
the irregular site, at all events. But the committee never saw this till I 
pointed it out in the Bud/der (June 23, 1883 ; Jage 839), and two or three 


weeks afterwards I had the pleasure of reading a report of a meeting of the 
committee in the Pa// Mall. Gazette, in which my idea, in nearly my own 
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The recent additions to the National Gallery constitute 
another public work on which our self-constituted AEdile felici- 
tates himself and the public, especially in regard to the new 
vestibule and staircase :— 

“ The plan for the new Galleries was made by Mr. John Taylor of the 
Office of Works. Last year they were completed and thrown open to the 
public. The new rooms, with their vestibule and grand staircase, ornamented 
with the finest collection of marbles in London, and especially by columns 
of deep red Algerian marble, have made the Gallery one of the best in 
Europe, and for the first time worthy of the splendid collection of pictures. 
The old rooms look ill-proportioned and tawdry compared to those which 
have been added. No legitimate expenditure was spared to carry out the 
work in the most complete manner and to make the decorations as hand- 
some as was consistent with the rooms being the frames of the pictures.” 


Mr. Taylor, “of the Office of Works,” is an excellent and 
respected public servant and a most competent practical archi- 
tect, but it might have been expected that for an entrance to our 
national collection of paintings an architect who was known for 
his genius as an artist might have been commissioned. In 
Paris this would have been a matter of course. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, however, was occupied with other considerations, 
and tells the public for the second or third time of his own 
perspicacity in ordering Algerian marbles “from the quarries 
whence the Romans brought so much of the marble with which 
ancient Rome was decorated ;” as if there were some artistic 
property in the marbles used by the Romans, which could be 
secured by paying for it. The result is what might be expected ; 
the new vestibule and staircase to the National Gallery is a 
piece of architectural commonplace, in which costliness of 
material is to atone for the want of artistic conception and 
design. It is apparently an additional satisfaction to the mind 
of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre that this addition “makes it quite certain 
that there will be no demolition of the whole building with the 
object of erecting a finer building ;” in other words, that the 
present treatment of the National Gallery is such that it ought 
quite to reconcile us to the entire and discreditable collapse of 
the great architectural competition instituted some time back by 
the Government for producing a new National Gallery worthy 
of the site and of its objects. Let us see what an eminent artist, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, thinks of the recent architectural treat- 


words, was reported, with praise, as emanating from the wisdom of the 
commnittee itself! Nothing has been done with it, however. 
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ment of the National Gallery. Referring to the subject in his 
Presidential Address at the recent Art-Congress at Liverpool, he 
said :— 





“ A competition was opened, and designs were demanded for a spacious 
building, equal to present and future needs, and worthy of the magnificence 
of the collection it was to house. It is hardly necessary to say that we have 
here no concern whatever with the controversy which arose over these 
designs. My concern is with its final outcome, which is this: the original 
building has remained unaltered as to its exterior; but on the rear of one 
of its flanks loom now into view, first an appendage in an entirely different 
style of architecture, and, further on, an excrescence of no style of architec- 
ture at all, the one an Italian tower, the other a flat cone of glass, sur- 
mounted by a ventilator—a structure of the warehouse type—the whole 
resulting in a jarring jumble and an aspect of chaotic incongruity which 
would be ludicrous if it were not distressing ; and we enjoy, further, this 
instructive phenomenon—that a public opinion which sensitively shrank 
from the blemishes of the original edifice has accepted its retention, with 
all those blemishes unmodified, A/ws an appendage which adds to the whole 
the worst, almost, of all sins architectural—a lack of unity of conception. 
Now, I have never to my knowledge heard one single word of articulate 
public reprobation levelled at this now irremediable blot on what we so 
complacently call the finest site in the world; and yet I cannot find it in 
me to believe that many have not, like myself, groaned in spirit before a 
spectacle so deplorable—a spectacle which, indeed, is only conceivable 
within these islands.” 


And with this expression of opinion on the part of the President 
of the Royal Academy I may well be content to quit the subject 
of the official architectural treatment of the National Gallery. 
All this blundering with our public works in architecture is 
one of the natural results of that extraordinary and ridiculous 
system under which the architectural supervision of our capital 
is interwoven with party politics, and confided not to a man or a 
committee of men selected and permanently entrusted with 
such matters on account of their special knowledge and quali- 
fication for dealing with them, but to a politician who receives 
the office of First Commissioner of Works temporarily, as a 
bonne bouche, when it is desired to find him something to do 
without actually admitting him into the Cabinet. The con- 
sequence of this preposterous system is, in the first place, that 
there is no kind of continuity of method or principle in dealing 
with our public works in architecture ; one First Commissioner 
follows another, as Liberals or Conservatives come into power, 
and has his own pet schemes, and drops or alters those of his 
predecessor, as his own will in turn be overthrown or altered 
by his successor in office. But the more serious result is 
VOL. V.—NO. XXV. G 
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that men are successively appointed as official directors 
of Government architecture, who, except by mere good luck, 
have no sort of qualification, either of nature, genius, or education, 
for such an office. The evil would be even worse than it is, 
were it not that a certain proportion of those who have held 
this office have had modesty and tact enough not to pretend 
to know what they did not know, and have acted on the advice 
of better-informed persons than themselves. This modest self- 
effacement, however, on the part of the temporary and cere- 
monial architectural official of the Government is growing out 
of fashion ; it has become apparent that it is possible to make a 
public sensation and gain some clap-trap applause by taking 
what may be called an aggressive line ; and Government archi- 
tecture is consequently sinking more and more into a plaything 
for the Government official. As a general rule, those who have 
attempted least have been the best First Commissioners of Works, 
as they can, at all events, boast of having been comparatively 
harmless. The two most mischievous First Commissioners we have 
had experience of in recent days have been the two who were 
the most irrepressible, viz. Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
though in quite opposite ways. Mr. Ayrton was negative or 
destructive in his action; he boasted of having no taste, and 
trampled under his hoof every scheme for spending money on 
architectural or artistic adornment. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, knowing 
no more about architecture or its principles or objects than Mr. 
Ayrton, is one of those Sir Visto’s to whom the demon has whis- 
pered, and who must needs be handling everything. He has 
been more mischievous than Mr. Ayrton, for he has interfered 
with everything he could in the way of public architecture, 
and has consistently bungled and spoiled everything that he has 
interfered with, and been the cause of bungling in others. The 
recent history of the War Office site and the War Office 
competition, which I had nearly forgotten to allude to, is 
another example of his mischievous policy. It was to him that 
we were indebted for the ridiculous selection and treatment of 
the site on which a great national building was to stand, by 
which it was proposed to leave it half blocked out from the 
main frontage on Whitehall, behind inferior buildings, for the 
sake of a miserable boast of economy, unworthy of a great nation 
on such an occasion ; a mere bait for Parliamentary applause. 

Economy is now the first thing talked about when a great 
public building is proposed, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre moves with 
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the spirit of the times, no doubt, in this respect ; but it is a bad 
sign when a government grudges a liberal expenditure on great 
works of art. “Architecture,” says an old English worthy (Sir 
Henry Wotton) “can never want commendation, where there are 
noble men and noble minds ;” anda nation which does not care 
to build nobly is probably getting careless about acting nobly in 
other matters also. It was Mr. Shaw-Lefevre who was mainly 
instrumental in selecting for one of the most important public 
buildings of the century, the aforesaid War and Admiralty 
Offices, a design commonplace in architectural character, insani- 
tary in plan, and only noticeable for fine and minute draughts- 
manship, in which respect it was lauded as “worthy of Hollar” ; 
of Hollar, who never drew an architectural detail correctly in his 
life! The project of this building has, as it has fallen out, given 
way to a still meaner “economic” scheme for patching up the 
old Admiralty buildings; but if the design selected in com- 
petition for the War and Admiralty Offices had been carried out 
(and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre made every effort to induce Parliament to 
carry it out), the country would have been indebted mainly to 
his architectural taste and judgment for the throwing away of a 
great architectural opportunity, and the spending of an immense 
sum of public money on a piece of architectural commonplace, 
rendered still worse by the absurd and unarchitectural arrange- 
ment of the site on which it was proposed to place it. 

Having effected all these successive blunders, and pursued a 
consistent policy of “meddle and muddle” in the so-called 
architectural improvement of London, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre now 
comes forward to tell us, on his own authority, how ably it has 
all been done; and to pose, with a self-complacency which is 
really picturesque in its way, as the architectural instructor of 
his generation. This is perhaps the only country in Europe 
where such shallow pretensions would find (as they appear to 
find) public acceptance. In Paris, the leaders of opinion on the 
subject of architectural improvements would be such men as 
Charles Garnier, and others eminent in the architectural and 
artistic world. In England, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has the advantage 
of addressing a public and a press for the most part absolutely 
ignorant of and indifferent to architecture, and ready apparently 
to take him at his own valuation, and regard him as a leader in 
architectural taste because he tells them he is so. Those who 
indulge in that innocent faith are entirely deluded, and it is 
time some one told them so plainly. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in 
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his self-assumed capacity of general /Edile, has spoiled one 
thing after another that he has laid his hands upon, and is now 
assuming the post of lecturer to the public on a subject of which 
he has never learned the rudiments himself. 

H. H. STATHAM. 


NoTE.—In reference to Sir Charles Barry’s intention as to 
the completion of his great building, referred to above, it appears 
from a question asked by Sir G. Campbell in the House of 
Commons on the 11th of December, that the present First 
Commissioner of Works “has never heard of” any such project. 
That is the way the memory and the intentions of the greatest 
English architect since Wren are honoured in his own country. 
His building is incomplete: he left plans for completing it, in 
regard both to architectural effect and to the probable practical 
requirements of the Legislature in the future, and the official 
Minister of Architecture does not even know of their existence !' 
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WHAT tidings bore the boom and roar, 
At parting of the day, 

That from the north came thundering forth ? 
A monarch on his way ! 


Inspiring roll! my inmost soul 
To well-known signal thrills : 

An army comes, with crash of drums, 
Across the northern hills ! 


The dark snow-cloud on Hiant proud, 
Has spent its fury wild : 

z\nd dawning blue, our sky anew 
At stormy sunset smiled. 


King Winter hail! The trumpet gale 
In frosty stillness dies. 

The moon shines bright on mountain white, 
The bay unrippled lies. 


Twin evening stars, bright Jove and Mars, 
Shine radiant and serene, 

Supreme on high, while all the sky 
Is lit with glories keen. 


Hail, wintry host! Hail, snow and frost! 
Hail, monarch in thy might ! 

With sunlight’s blaze, and brief, glad days, 
And splendours of the night. 
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Flame, sunset glow, on peaks of snow, 
And burn, clear evening sky ; 

Shine, winter moon, where diamond-strewn 
The glittering moorlands lie. 


Ice-fettered streams, like fairy dreams, 
A fringe of jewels wear : 

On waters lone, the curling-stone 
Rings sweet through frosty air. 


Such presage bore the boom and roar, 
At parting of the day, 
From the wild north that thundered forth, 
And died in calm away. 
H. A. BIRD. 


TOBERMORY. 

















Diary of a Visitor in Hew Work 
during the Presidential Election. 





1 P.M. Saturday, Nov. 3, 1888. 
NOTHING, short of actual eye-witness, can afford a stranger an 
insight into the mysteries and ritual of a Presidential Election in 
the United States. From the books on the Constitution one 
may learn with a certain degree of clearness what the Fathers 
of the Union intended, and what are the actual provisions of the 
Law. But in no country in the world do the practices or 
conventions of politics differ so widely from the law and spirit 
of the Constitution as in the United States. Therefore it is 
interesting to witness the modus operandi, and to try to under- 
stand its effects, direct and indirect, on the American people, and 
on those with whom they have intimate relations. It must not 
be overlooked that the political affairs of the United States 
are not merely profoundly interesting to the people of the 
Republic, but also to South America, to the West Indies, and to 
Canada, for the reason that trade and Tariff questions of great 
moment are always involved in the great political struggles of 
this people. In the pending contest, the Tariff issue is the great 
issue ; no other equals it in importance ; and it may be said that 
on no other public question has so much light been thrown, and 
that the people know more about it than they do about any 
other subject of discussion. The points in dispute in the 
“science” of Political Economy are probably better understood 
among the American people than among the people of any 
other nation ; because, for at least half a century, these points 
have been the daily topics of discussion in the most active 
and persistent, though not the most respectable or dignified, 
press in the world. The issue is squarely placed before the 
people now. Mr. Cleveland and his Democratic followers, 
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with the little section of Republicans known as “ Mugwumps,” 
have declared for “Tariff Reform,’ by which they say they 
mean a reduction of the Customs duties on many articles 
(on sugar, for example) with the object of reducing the 
cost of living, and of lessening the enormous surplus of 
revenue over expenditure, which is yearly accumulating. It 
is obvious, however, that they mean to go further than this, and 
to lessen the protection afforded to manufacturers in order to 
cheapen goods by foreign competition. On the other hand, the 
Republicans have taken a firm stand on the policy of Protection 
to Home manufactures ; Protection without qualification of any 
kind ; Protection continuous and progressive so long as there 
are any obstacles at home or any policy abroad that serve to 
prevent the protective system from effecting its object. It may 
be taken for granted that, no matter what apparent flurry may 
take place over the Sackville episode, or the Irish vote, on 
the prohibition question, these are quite insignificant influences 
in this Election ; the burning question is the Tariff, and the Tariff 
alone. ‘ 

To-day is the last day of the political demonstrations ; and a 
great effort is expected on both sides. New York has for a 
quarter of a century been in the hands of the Democrats, and 
their temple of worship is Tammany Hall. They are expected 
to make a gallant showing, because their power is clearly on the 
wane ; and because the Republicans have recently astonished 
them by such a display of strength, organization, enthusiasm, 
and money, as amounts in effect to a notice to quit, unless 
Tammany exerts itself. Therefore we may expect Tammany to 
exert itself. From early morning the signs of the gathering are 
plentiful. One is reminded of the surprise scene in the “ Lady 
of the Lake” :— 

“From shingles grey their lances start, 
The bracken-bush gives forth the dart, 


And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife.” 


Almost every man you meet carries about him some emblem 
of his party, the United States flag of the Republican, or the 
“red bandanna” of the Democrat: this “red bandanna” was 
a tactical mistake, if such things affect elections, and we may 
suppose they do, or they would not be adopted. These emblems 
are of all sizes ; they are carried at the button-hole ; they are 
worn on the hat; they are flourished on walking-sticks ; they 
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are twisted about necks ; they are folded about hats ; they are 
sold on the streets by pedlars; they are distributed from the 
“head-quarters ” of the parties. If one thinks of the enormous 
number of these things used during the campaign among sixty 
millions of people, one is astonished at the aggregate cost of 
them, for even women and children wear them, and horses are 
adorned with them, and they float in myriads from every hotel, 
saloon, and shop, as well as from most private residences, 


6 P.M. Saturday. 

The first part of the last Demonstration is over ; or nearly 
so. From 2.30 till 6 P.M. a vast procession of Republicans 
has been pouring past this place, the Hotel Brunswick on 
Fifth Avenue. First came a body of stalwart mounted police, 
to clear the way and give sanction to the display. The side- 
walks are of course packed with people ; but the wide roadway 
is kept clear, though not clean, by policemen at frequent intervals 
along the line ; and they have no difficulty in doing their duty. 
The procession itself was something astonishing. It included 
representatives of all the industries. Bankers, brokers, artizans, 
students, lawyers, merchants, tradesmen, fishermen, ship-builders, 
jewellers, factory-hands, all poured past, each with a walking- 
stick exactly like his neighbour’s (evidently provided in tens of 
thousands for the display) on which flourished a flag. The 
organization of these processions is an art,in the States. Hosea 
Biglow says— 

“They march in processions and get up hooraws, 
And wade through the mud for the good of the cause.” 


Long practice has enabled them to do it very well. They 
march about fifteen abreast ; each fifteen, or perhaps only twelve, 
has its captain, from whom it takes the order of the moment ; he 
marches proudly at the head of his company. There were on 
this occasion about forty “bands” of music of various sorts, 
some very fine, some very shabby—for it is said that the 
Democrats, cunning dogs! have had all the best New York 
bands engaged for weeks, if not months past. In order to 
make up for the absence of good music, there is a good deal of 
shouting. The “captain” steps briskly to the front, faces his 
company, and shouts, “ What's the matter with Harrison?” The 
company promptly responds, in a tone evidently carefully 
practised, “ He's all RIGHT!” And the captain asks, “Wao’s all 
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right ?” Whereupon the company rejoins in a yell, “ HARRISON!” 
Then there is a promiscuous cheering at hotels, and profound 
bowings to ladies in balconies; and volunteer shouts from 
excited captains to friends or opponents in the crowd. Songs 
are also tried, but with very poor effect; and the only point in 
them is the remark that “Grover’s in the cold, cold ground ” 
—meaning that the gentleman who is the head of their country, 
and who will in December next deliver the Presidental Message 
and not retire till March, is already politically dead and buried ; 
the Democracy does not practice a considerate phraseology in 
these cases, more’s the pity. The legends on the banners (by 
the way, these Republican gentlemen made their coloured 
allies carry all the banners, and perhaps Sambo liked it) were 
all intensely Protectionist in character; “free trade” was 
denounced in various forms of ornamental lettering; and one 
of the inspiring chants of the processionists was “ Vo /—no !—no 
Free Trade!” shouted in chorus. On the side-walk an occa- 
sional gang of young Democrats, fresh from the saloons, noisy, 
but not tipsy, would organize a small procession and get up a 
counter-cry for “Grover,” declaring that “ He's all RIGHT!” 
but this was not resented, and the young fellows would file off, 
in evident enjoyment of their own joke, to some place of refresh- 
ment to reward themselves for their patriotic protest against 
Republican ascendency. Four o’clock, five o’clock, came and 
went ; surely now there would be an end of this procession ; 
there must have been forty or fifty thousand men past us 
already ; and where would the Democrats find men for their 
parade? But no; on they came still, shouting, cheering, sing- 
ing, flourishing flags, apparently as fresh, and as muddy, and 
as marvellously well-dressed as ever; and at six o'clock we 
leave them still declaring that “Grover” is in the “cold, cold 
ground,” and that Harrison is “al! right,” with unabated enthu- 
siasm. 
Midnight, Saturday. 

Well, the Democratic gentlemen have had their turn, and a 
fine turn itwas! At six o’clock it seemed as if the Republicans 
had exhausted the voting population of this great city; and if 
a reasonable wager had been offered that the Democrats could 
not equal the Republican show, I would most certainly have 
taken it on the spot, and sanctified it with a Harrison “ cock- 
tail.” Atsix o’clock—it had been so arranged—the Republicans 
had, in effect, cleared the streets, though their procession was 
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hardly over, The order was obeyed with admirable prompti- 


tude— P 
“ Each warrior vanished where he stood 


In heath, or broom, or bracken-wood,” 


that is to say, each processionist sought either a saloon or a 
boot-black, both necessarily numerous in this thirsty and dirty 
city. Then the Democrats began to gather. From six o’clock 
till about nine the noise of drums was heard, the blaze of torches 
was seen, the sounds of howling arose in the side streets, as 
towards the place of meeting, below in Union Square, the 
Democrats marched. About nine o’clock the procession proper 
began. The Democrats had the advantage of night, and torches 
and bands, as was said, and it must be admitted they had the 
advantage of numbers too. For four mortal hours they poured 
along the streets, with shouts and music— 


“ As when a mighty people rejoice 
With shawms and cymbals and harps of gold, 
And the tumult of their acclaim is rolled 
Through the open gates of the city afar.” 


The organization was marvellous. A large part of the pro- 
cession was in uniform ; each society or “club” having its own 
style, some of them pretty, all of them striking; and as these 
clubs are permanent institutions, one may get an idea as to the 
political influence they can exert on occasions. Every man 
carried some form of light; some clubs having torches, some 
coloured lanterns, which they waved about at will. The crowd 
on the streets was dense; the number of women being notice- 
able ; the number of children immense. But it must be said the 
crowd did not act badly; indeed, it acted very well. There 
was very little drunkenness; no insolence; all was good- 
natured interest in the coming Election, but it struck one that 
a big boat-race would have been nearly as interesting to the 
crowd, if the winner was in the procession. The very 
children lisped politics. One hears much French and German 
in New York crowds; and at my side at Io o'clock a little 
German chap of about four years was singing “Grover in the 
White House—Harrison in the Lock House” with great glee. 
At midnight, having seen the most of the procession of orna- 
mental and useful Democrats and having been instructed that 
Harrison was in the “cold, cold ground,” I went off to my 
lodgings on Madison Avenue, to find that I had to see, or hear, 
it partly over again, as it went by my windows; and the sounds 
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of Democratic music lulled me to sleep. The chief points for 
consideration about these parades seemed to me to be the 
power that such organized and officered, and obviously well- 
provisioned and supplied, bands of voters, must have, and the 
influence they must give to the few men who ultimately control 
them for election purposes. No chief of a middle-age Guild 
had such power as a cemmander of these political organizations 
possesses ; and the treasury from which the enormous sums of 
money flow for these political campaigns must be supplied from 
sources that would not bear exposure. But of this, hereafter. 
After the parade of Saturday night no more processions were 
permissible before the Elections; but quietly the campaign 
went on, 
Sunday, Nov. 4. 

Early on Sunday morning the streets through which the 
processions had passed and the side streets connecting them 
were covered with endless political literature ; pamphlets on the 
internal revenue taxes; fly-sheets with the Sackville-West 
letter (“ Sackcloth-West” they called him) ; appeals in favour of 
Grant for Mayor; arguments in favour of a reduction of 
taxation, and so on, in every variety of form and of coloured 
paper. In this respect, too, the campaign must have been 
expensive ; One of the candidates for the Mayoralty is said 
to have spent $100,000 in a vain attempt to popularise himself. 
Some of the “strayed revellers” of the evening before were 
still on their way home at 7.30 A.M., looking very much the 
worse for wear and tear. Servants were busy cleaning the steps 
of the houses and the flagging of the pavements after the crowd's 
deposit of dust, mud, paper, cigar-ends and tobacco-juice—this 
land is cursed with a plague of tobacco in every form; the 
sidewalks even on Fifth Avenue glisten at night with it, and in 
every, Public or semi-public place the cigar-end and the expec- 
torated “plug” is an obtrusive abomination. In the afternoon 
there was the usual turn-out of carriages in the Park and the 
customary crowd of strollers. It was obvious, however, that 
New Yorkers of good taste do not drive in the Park on Sunday ; 
and if Puritanism has been influential in forcing upon this rest- 
less, reckless people, ove day of rest, it has done a good thing for 
them. At night in all the bye-streets, in the alleys, along the 
Fourth, Sixth and Second Avenues, the political canvass was 
going on; from house to house, from group to group, from 
meeting-place to meeting-place, men passed on their mission. 
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Monday, Nov. 5. 
This morning there is a little, only a little stir. Two of the 
Canadian Ministers, the Minister of Militia, and the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson (Knighted for his services on the 
Fisheries Commission), had come down quietly to witness tie 
Election-process ; and one of the newspapers found it out and 
“went for them” this morning. Of course, the notion that these 
gentlemen came down to attempt to influence the Election in 
any way, is absurd. But whatever indirect influence they might 
be able to exert was exerted for them by the very paper that 
assailed them; for it is obvious that there must be at least 
100,000 Canadians in the New England States, of whom 
perhaps 25,000 are voters, and all of them more or less in- 
fluential, because fairly well-to-do and industrious; and in 
addition to the Sackville-West affair, this attack on the 
Canadian ministers probably cost the Democratic party more 
votes than the silly editor of the paper in question is likely to 
get back again by any sudden attack of wisdom. During the 
day there was languor in business. Having occasion to call 
upon some men of business, I said, “I suppose it is difficult to 
live in a lunatic asylum without feeling like one of the 
patients ;” and they admitted the symptoms and made engage- 
ments with me for Wednesday afternoon, after the Election ; 
sooner, they would feel unable to be calm. Atnight the 
theatres were crowded ; and the last rally was made among the 
slums and at the various clubs. 
ELECTION Day, 
Tuesday, Nov. 6, morning. 
As early as 6.30 I was “at the polls,” a curious spectator ;'and 
during the early morning and till about three o'clock I diligently 
sought poll after poll to see what was going on. The whole 
affair was slow apparently, but the excitement was really great. 
Every vehicle in New York was out, filled with men anxious of 
mien and evidently bent on politics. At every polling place 
there was a policeman to keep the peace, to take fraudulent 
voters in charge, to keep the poll open; and occasionally, 
I noticed, to do a little quiet electioneering for his own 
party—mostly the Democratic, I fancy. The mode of voting 
seems to be open to serious objections. The ballots are supplied 
by the parties, and at every polling place may be found little 
booths at which party “tickets,” that is the ballots of the parties, 
in little bundles, all prepared for depositing, are obtainable 
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Now on this occasion the voter had votes for Presidential 
Electors (36 in New York) for Governor of the State, for Con- 
gressmen, for Mayor. There were eight different boxes in 
which votes had to be cast for the forty-odd people who were 
on election. Now it was simply impossible for even an intelli- 
gent voter to have a full understanding of all these candidates, 
their opinions, character, policy and history ; while the un- 
intelligent voter would be hopelessly at sea. The fact was 
apparent that the voters were, generally speaking, in the hands 
of the party “machine” to an appalling extent ; and bribery, 
intimidation, undue influence of any and every sort had a fair 
field for their operations. I saw men take packets of prepared 
ballots from the hands of burly “niggers” on Fourth Avenue, 
and deposit them, with apparently no regard for their contents 
and, so far as I could see, no knowledge of what they contained. 
The way in which Governor Hill was elected and Mr. Cleveland 
sacrificed in New York City shows that there was deliberate 
traffic in votes ; and the spectacle of Hill spouting for Cleveland 
while Cleveland’s friends would not allow him to help Hill, and 
Hill’s friends were quietly “knifing” Cleveland, is one of the 
most singular exhibitions of political treachery on record. The 
fate of Mr. Cleveland is not much to be deplored ; but his “taking 
off” by the New York Democracy makes us willing at least to 
be indignant at the assassination. The average voter is, in fact, 
largely in the hands of the wire-pullers and party managers ; 
and the “freedom” of the American ballot, in New York, is 
delusive in the extreme. 
ELECTION DAY, Io P.M. 

From about eight o’clock “returns” have begun to come in 
from various quarters ; but till about 9.30 nothing of conse- 
quence arrived. The crowd, meantime, had become phenomenal, 
particularly in the Madison Square region ; at which point the 
New York Herald people had arranged to exhibit the returns 
by means of reflections from an immense lantern, customarily 
used for displaying advertisements at night. About this 
apparatus, which was on a roof-top, the crowd gathered in the 
street. It was a good-natured crowd; you might speak to 
any one with the certainty that he would tell you all he knew 
about the Elections. The saloons, nominally closed all day, 
during the polling, were opened at night. But there was little 
drunkenness ; indeed, a friend told me that the quietest place he 
had found was in a neighbouring popular saloon where, by 
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means of a “ticker,” he had got all the news and quietly 
refreshed himself while the rest of us were struggling in the 
crowd. Later on, of course, there was a good deal of intoxica- 
tion, but I did not see a quarrel, nor hear an angry word. If 
a young fellow, finding himself in a Democratic crowd, would 
yell for Harrison, the Democrats would laugh and look amused. 
If in a Republican crowd a too festive young Democrat would 
sing that “Grover was first in war, first in peace and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen,” the Republicans would 
simply cry “Harrison’s all right!” and let him go on. 
I saw a dozen young fellows, handsomely dressed, and 
usually no doubt orderly, join hands on a crowded walk 
and stop all the pedestrian traffic at eleven o’clock, while they 
went through the Republican formula, declared that Harrison 
was “all right,” and that Grover was in the “cold, cold ground ;” 
and nobody protested, everybody laughed ; and when the in- 
cantation was over, the performers shook each other’s hands and 
went off for a fresh supply of cocktails. 

The crowd at Madison Square was very great, but the returns 
did not seem to come in quickly,so my companion and I took an 
elevated railway car for the Herald office, which is “ away’down 
town.” Here the crowd was also immense but good-natured ; and 
here it soon became apparent that New York and Indiana had 
declared for Harrison, and that Cleveland, in the expressive slang 
of the newsboys, was “in the soup.” “ Yes, sah,” said a coloured 
voter (Republican, of course), “he’s in the very stock-pot, sah!” 
Coming back to town, it became clear at Madison Square that 
Harrison was elected, that New York’s Democrats had sold Cleve- 
land to preserve their corruption by means of Hill and patronage ; 
and that the brief reign of the Democracy at Washington was over. 
My last thought on going home was about that remark of Lord 
Palmerston, who said he had “tit for tat with John Russell.” 
Lord Sackville had, or might have had, tit for tat with Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Bayard; they had broken all the decent 
traditions of diplomatic life in regard to him ; and their indecent 
haste had not saved them. Looked at from the American party 
point of view, it is perhaps possible to excuse them ; but from 
the point of view of European traditions it is impossible. If 
Lord Sackville, the moment his letter came out, had cabled his 
resignation, and taken the first steamer for England, he might 
easily have returned after the Election was over ; as he did not 
do so, but submitted to be interviewed, and remained at his post 
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till his passports were flung at him, he has perhaps committed a 
mistake ; but he has done nothing inconsistent with the character 
of an honourable man. 

Wednesday, Nov. 7. 

Early this morning, going out to get all the papers and read 
their comments, I am half surprised to find the city so busy 
and so apparently forgetful of the change that had taken place 
and the struggle that is just over. There came into my 
mind that fine description given by Macaulay of the soldiers of 
the Commonwealth, who!after their discharge from the rough 
service of the army became absorbed into the mass of the 
community, and were noted as among the most industrious 
citizens. Yesterday seven-eighths of the men of this city were 
politicians, hand-in-glove with millionaires and Congressmen ; 
to-day they are carters, clerks, carpenters, masons, and labourers, 
as ready for industrious service as they ever were. It is at least 
an encouraging spectacle. As the papers come out, it is clear 
that the country has declared for Harrison; even the New 
York Zimes holds out no hope to its: readers, and the Herald 
throws up the sponge. But in no one of these papers is there 
a single sentence of good English expressing any intelligent 
opinion as to the results of the Election on the country. An 
outpouring of uninteresting and frivolous slang is all we get foi 
our consideration. 

Let me, in conclusion, try to summarize what I have said, and 
indicate what, in my poor opinion, may be the lessons to be 
learned from this struggle. 

In the first place the mode of voting will have to be changed 
in New York, if an honest expression of public opinion is 
looked for. A change has already taken place in Massachusetts. 
The New York press begins to admit so much, I think. 

In the next place the-Democratic party is “dished ” for at least 
a generation. The Republicans having the control of every- 
thing will proceed to increase their power by securing patronage 
and by creating States; taking care that the next Election 
finds at least a couple more States with a Republican majority. 
The Zribune, the most powerful of the Republican organs, 
has been very bitter in its assaults on the New York Post-office, 
for instance, and the Post-Master may have to “go.” It has also 
indicated with malignant ability the view that President 
Cleveland’s appointees have, mostly, been bad men ; these bad 
men must “go.” There will certainly be many dismissals among 
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public officers; and the changes are being prepared for as I 
have reasons for knowing. 

In the next place the Elections form a warning to those who 
have been vainly imagining that the cause of “Free Trade” was 
making progress in the United States. It has been my duty to 
examine every book and pamphlet on political economy issued 
in the United States these four years ; and I have no manner of 
doubt that the weight of ability and influence has been largely 
on the side of the Protectionists. The Republicans will stiffen 
their tariff, and English business-men may look for a steady 
tariff directed against them, for the next twenty years. 

In the next place there will be an end in the West Indies and 
in Canada of the agitation, not great but disturbing, in favour 
of Commercial Union, or Unrestricted Reciprocity with the 
United States ; an agitation which, though discounted at the 
polls on most if not all occasions, had a certain hold on certain 
classes, and had a tendency to weaken the ties that ought to 
bind the Dominion to the Mother Country. 

I do not myself believe that there will be any straining of the 
relations between Great Britain and the United States because 
the Republicans are in power and because the Irish vote is 
largely with them—for reasons connected with the tariff mainly ; 
that is, the Irish in the United States believe that Protection 
gives them better wages than they could get under a lower tariff. 
During these eight days past I have not heard one offensive 
expression towards England, and I have been in the heart of 
every crowd in New York. The anti-British feeling is a purely 
anti-free-trade feeling among the vast majority. Amongst the 
Irish people in the United States there is hostility to Great 
Britain, of course ; but this hostility is not shared by the native 
Americans ; and in spite of what Messrs. Godkin & Depew may 
say, there are not a baker’s dozen of educated Americans (not 
engaged in soliciting the Irish vote) who have anything but 
hostility for the Home Rule agitation and its leaders. Therefore 
we need not look for much anti-British policy from the Repub- 
licans, who, when saddled with the responsibilities of power, will 
come under the influence of international law, of international 
traditions, and of diplomatic usage. In fact we may look for 
an early extradition treaty as one of the first steps towards an 
exhibition of friendly and sensible feeling. 

MARTIN J. GRIFFIN. 
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“THE Midlands!” I am sure, to nine-tenths of my readers, 
these words will be suggestive of nothing but hunting, and I 
verily believe there are a number of people to whom that noble 
sport comprises all that can be said on the subject. Far be it 
from me to disparage what Mr. Jorrocks so aptly describes as 
“the sport of kings, the image of war without its guilt, and five- 
and-twenty per cent. of the danger.” It is the fashion to say 
that hunting will not last many years, and it is possible that the 
enormous fields—the result of increasing population and daily 
improving facilities for locomotion, may bring about the destruc- 
tion of our national sport; but as long as it lasts, there is no 
more potent engine for drawing together all classes in the bonds 
of a common interest, and breaking down the barriers which 
too often divide those whose true interests are identical, and 
who are often set at variance only by want of personal communi- 
cation. There is no truer Republic than the hunting-field— 
even an Empress may be seen jogging from cover to cover, side 
by side with scme burly farmer, while the cry of “Hounds!” 
suffices to turn out the whole population—man, woman, child— 
in a frantic state of excitement. The old man breaking stones 
by the roadside asks eagerly, as you ride home, “ Whether you 
found in such and sucha cover ?” and though the foot-people do 
occasionally head the fox, the wise Master of Hounds will never, 
if it can be avoided, trot off to a distant cover, and so disappoint 
them of their legitimate share in the national amusement. But 
I am not going to write about hunting, which has been described 
by a thousand abler pens than mine—alike from the point of 
view of “the man in the first flight,” and from that of “the man 
who hunts, but don’t ride”—though I am not sure that there is 
not an opening for a description of the experiences of “the man 
or woman who is always last.” I suspect, however, that when 
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that description is published, it will not be signed with the real 
name of the author. 

If I were asked to mention the characteristic of the Midlands 
most likely to strike a stranger—especially one coming from the 
North—it would be their intensely rural character. On the 
borders of Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, you may ride 
for 14, 15, or even 20 miles without passing through a single 
village, or by any house save a solitary farm or “lodge,” as 
the lone cottages attached to farm buildings are designated. 
Very lonely places they are too, and I often wonder how the 
poor little children manage to struggle to school through the 
muddy gateways (mud is a very leading characteristic of the 
Midlands !—Horace Walpole describes Northamptonshire as “a 
mud-pudding stuck full of churches”), or the deep snow-drifts 
which often lie for weeks under the hedges ; to say nothing of the 
terrors caused by “beast” (in the Midlands we always write the 
plural without an “s,” as may be seen any day in the advertising 
columns of the local papers). For we are nothing if not graziers 
in the Midlands ; and the low prices of corn have comparatively 
little effect in a country where there exist whole parishes without 
a single arable field. It is a very speculative trade ; sometimes, 
if store-beasts are bought in cheap in the spring, do well on the 
rich pastures through the summer, and “go off” at a good price 
between August and Christmas, large profits are realized ; while, 
on the other hand, the animals may sell for little more than 
was given for them—“leave 3s. 4d. behind them,” as a large 
grazier and cattle dealer once expressed it. Some land is good 
enough to “finish” the beasts, as it is technically expressed ; 
on other land the grass must be supplemented by cake, which 
of course makes a material difference in the profits. A few 
years ago prices ruled so high that men were tempted to feed 
fat cattle on land that was only fit for dairying, in many 
instances with disastrous results. Now the old order of things 
has returned to a certain extent, and on many farms calves are 
reared, as they should be, though, unhappily, the change has not 
extended to selling milk to the villagers as much as could be 
wished ; it frequently happens that in parishes where all, or 
nearly all, the land is in grass, milk for the children is not to be 
had for love or money. The craze for land which undoubtedly 
is at present the prevailing passion of the agricultural labourer 
in the Midlands does not appear to extend to grass, and “the 
cow” is, as far as my experience goes, not nearly so great an 
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object of ambition as “the three acres.” Wheat and potatoes, 
including straw for the pig—which plays such an important part 
in cottage economy—are the staple articles of produce on the 
allotments ; which, especially in Northamptonshire, were the rule 
and not the exception long before the agitation of 1885. 

The Allotments Act of 1887 will doubtless prove a very 
valuable stimulus to less exemplary landlords to do that which 
good landlords began, half a century ago. Much has been said 
and written on the best size of allotment for an agricultural 
labourer. For a man in full work all the year round, a quarter 
of an acre, or half an acre at the outside, is quite as much as he 
can do justice to; but unfortunately the agricultural labourer so 
situated is rarer far than he was five-and-twenty years ago. 
The men are, perhaps not unnaturally, unwilling to submit to a 
reduction of wages, which have fallen, relatively to the fall of 
prices, very little from the high point they reached (partly owing 
to Mr. Arch’s agitation) in the early years of the last decade: and 
the farmers, no longer able to spend the same amount in labour, 
reduce the number of men they employ, and turn off as many as 
possible in winter. The result is, that many men are out of work 
for weeks together, and for these, as well as for the tradesmen— 
higglers, carriers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, &c., of whom there 
are several in every village of any size—a large extent of 
allotment is a priceless boon, especially as they often employ 
one another if in work themselves, when the season presses for 
something to be done on their own land. That strange “land 
hunger,” which re-appears in almost every part of the globe, is 
very strong in the Midlands. Over and over again at political 
meetings have I seen the faces of labourers light up when 
the speaker turned from what to them appeared abstruse 
and unintelligible subjects to talk about the land, and should 
there be any wide-spread failure to carry out the provisions of 
the Allotment Act, the consequences will be disastrous at the 
next election to the Conservative party. The agricultural 
labourer is a personage very little understood, even by those who 
talk and write most about him. Very proud was he, in 1885, of 
the “ Franchise,” and, very much resolved to exercise it as he 
chose and to keep his own counsel, and neither be dictated to by 
his employer nor influenced by his neighbours. There is often a 
curious antagonism between neighbouring villages, and one will 
vote “blue” almost to a man; while the next, under what 
seem precisely similar conditions, would be shrewdly surmised 
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to vote “red” with equal unanimity. The curious distinction 
between the “ High” party, the Conservatives, and the “Low” 
party, or the Radicals, was constantly cropping up, and one man 
would tell you with much pride, “I were allus for the high party, 
I were ;” while another would indignantly ask, “if you thought 
he was going to vote agin’ himself,” which on enquiry proved to 
mean that he meant to support “the low party.” That the 
mysteries of British representative institutions were not always 
quite clear to their minds may be shown by the following 
true story. An intelligent elector being requested in 1886 to 
vote for the successful candidate at the previous election, replied, 
“No! I shan’t vote for him ; he’d ought to ha’ stopped in when 
he'd a got in, and not ha’ caused another election.” Another man, 
on being asked if he intended to vote for a Labour candidate, 
promptly replied, “ D’ye think I’d be represented by thirty shillin’ 
a week?” A third, with whom I sympathise profoundly, bored 
to extinction by incessant canvassing, chalked up on his door, 
“ Bill Stubbs ’ll vote for them as bothers him least.” 

A good deal has been done, and is being done, by means of 
the Primrose League, and in various other ways, to “educate our 
masters,” as was said long ago by Mr. Lowe; but much more 
needs doing, and in many instances we are suffering severely, 
even in these rural districts, from that separation between class 
and class of which every one laments the existence in large 
towns. It is true that the most friendly relations exist between 
the hall and the cottage, as far as the female part of the 
population is concerned ; but the men are much more difficult 
to get at; they can only be approached in the evening, and 
then that bane of the Conservative cause, the Conservative 
county gentleman’s dinner, is sadly in the way. I should 
like to see some of our younger gentlemen band themselves 
like Mission priests, and engage themselves to give lectures 
wherever they were wanted, not only on political subjects, 
but on any questions likely to interest a village audience 
It would be an admirable way of turning to account the 
reading rooms, which happily are becoming so very general, and 
of which no one who knows what village life in the evening is 
like can underrate the importance. The married men, as a rule, 
are content to remain at home, provided of course that the home 
be fairly comfortable: but the younger men and lads hang about 
the corners, or race up and down the village street, and one 
cannot wonder at their gravitating to the public-house—if no 
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other warm and sociable resort is provided for them. One of 
the characteristics of the Midlands, as contrasted with the Eastern 
counties, is the predominance of compact villages over parishes 
consisting merely of scattered cottages. Built of the rich yellow 
stone which abounds, and clustering round the church, they are 
often extremely picturesque. Here—as elsewhere—the cottages 
belonging to large proprietors are, generally speaking, in good 
order and low rented; while in the so-called “open” villages, 
where the cottages have been run up on the waste, or have fallen 
into the hands of small owners—who must make the highest 
rent they can, and spend as little as possible on repairs, in order 
to live themselves—the cottages are bad and the rentshigh. As 
a rule, the agricultural population is diminishing—there are 
many villages where the population has not increased for the last 
200 years. The old village industries, such as lace-making, 
spinning, mops, &c., die out before the fierce competition of 
machinery and foreign importations, and unless the long-hoped- 
for revival of agriculture comes speedily, I see nothing but 
emigration before our younger men. The shoe trade, however, 
employs a considerable part of the population of Northampton- 
shire—in the southern district chiefly in their own homes—in 
the eastern in small factories, situated in the large and grow- 
ing villages about Kettering and Wellingborougi: ; while in 
Leicestershire a great number of people are employed in stay- 
making, stocking-weaving, &c. In South Northanis, on the 
borders of the old forests, are villages where a gocd deal of 
turbulent feeling is said still to exist among the descendants of 
men who were deer-stealers for generations ; and in old records 
may be read elaborate accounts of their attacks upon the timber 
in the King’s forests. 

The fine timber is to this day a very striking feature of the 
Midlands, and considerable stretches of woodland still survive— 
both about Wakefield and Whittlebury, in the neighbourhood 
of Castle Ashby, and between the valleys of the Welland and 
the Nen, where a remnant of Rockingham Forest still exists. 
Further eastward, the character of the country changes, and there 
is a striking contrast between the rolling hills with well-timbered 
hedges and rich grass fields of Warwickshire and the western half 
of Northants, and the flat, bare district to the eastward, about 
Fotheringay and Peterborough. There the soil is heavy and 
cold, and the greater proportion of arable land has caused the 
pressure of bad times and low prices to be more severely felt. 
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It has often been said that the language of the Midlands is 
purer English than that of any other part of the kingdom, and 
indeed many words still survive in common use which must be 
sought for in the pages of our older writers. Thus “ mullock,” 
for dirt and rubbish of any kind, is a most familiar and expressive 
word ; yet the cottager’s wife who greets her visitor with “I be 
all of a mullock this morning,” little thinks that she is using a 
word to be found in Chaucer: 





“The mullocke on an hepe yswepid was 
And on the flore yeast was a canvas ; 
And all this mullocke in a sive ithrowe 
And sifted, and ipluckéd many a throwe.” 
Yeoman’s Tale. ~ 
“Unkid” is a word in use throughout the Midlands for 
solitary, lonely, dull. The first time I ever heard it, an old 
woman, who had been taking charge of a neighbour’s pigs while 
he moved to another cottage, and had just restored them to 
their owner, informed me ‘she felt very unkéd without the pigs.” 
Merrells or Morris is still a favourite game, alike with children 
and grown-up people—sometimes played with a board, sometimes 
with lines drawn with ‘chalk on a bench, or in the sand on the 
floor of a barn. It is the self-same game alluded to by Shake- 
speare in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream”: 
“ The nine men’s morris filled up with mud, 


And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack_of tread are undistinguishable.” 


In his day it was played by the shepherds while tending their 
flocks in the open fields—and it was only when these were 
enclosed that the game was transferred to a board. 

Task or piece-work is described as “ being on at the ‘gret’” 
—while making a hedge, or any sort of fence or boundary, is 
called “mounding.” “Keck,” for the dried stalks of hemlock, 
cow’s parsley, or other umbelliferous plants—sometimes for the 
plants themselves—is universal, and recalls Shakespeare again 
in “Henry V.”: 

“ And nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kexis, burs.” 

Most of the old customs have passed away, but a few still 
survive ; thus every village keeps its feast, which commences on 
the Sunday and continues through the week following the anniver- 
sary of the feast of the dedication of the Church. The religious 
observance of these yearly festivals has long since fallen into 
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decay, and they have become merely an occasion for hospi- 
tality, and for the home visits of children and friends who may be 
living at a distance. Another annual holiday is the festival of 
the village club, when unhappily a dinner, provided out of the 
club funds, is considered necessary. The old village clubs, all, 
almost without exception, founded on most unsound principles, 
are gradually breaking up, and the younger men are enrolling 
themselves in lodges of the great friendly Societies—such as 
the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, the Foresters, Free 
Gardeners, &c. There are still hiring fairs, or mops, held 
for the purpose of hiring farm-servants, both male and female, 
whose engagements are made for a year from Michaelmas. A 
mother will often say, if you ask after her girl, “Oh! she be 
a-going to stop on,” or “She won’t stop after Michaelmas ;’ 
quite taking it as a matter of course that the question of staying 
in or leaving a situation is one which comes up for decision as 
often as Michaelmas comes round. 

The Mummers continue to flourish greatly ; about Christmas 
time there is hardly a night that a party of them does not 
march in, without any permission being asked, bedizened with 
ribbons and masked, and proceed to act their little play, which 
seems to vary in different parts of the country, but generally 
includes a fight for the King of Egypt’s daughter, in which one 
of the combatants is knocked down and supposed to be killed— 
whereupon the doctor is summoned. 

“Five pounds I'll give for the three-farthing doctor.” 


Doctor : “1 am the doctor.” 
“Where do you come from ?” 


“TI come from France and Spain 
To fetch the dead to life again.” 


“ What ills can you cure ?” 


The doctor gives a long recital of the diseases he can subdue 
—and summons his man Jack, who appears with a pill-box. 
Doctor : “ These are the pills that cure all ills, 


And if your neck’s broken 
They'll set it again.” 


The doctor administers one of these wonder-working pills to 
the dead man, who promptly comes to life again, and the 
performance ends with the treasurer going round, shaking his 
box, and asking for contributions. The young men also 
occasionally go about grotesquely bedizened on Plough 
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Monday, the first Monday after Twelfth Day, and the children 
still observe May Day. 

As to the historical associations of the district, to recall them all 
would be to write the History of England. The Watling Street, 
the Ermyn Street, and the Foss Way still recall the priceless 
boon of good roads conferred on us by the Roman Conquest.* 
The Danelagh, or the territory handed over to the Danes by 
the treaty of Alfred.and Guthrum, 878, had the Watling Street 
for its eastern boundary, so that fully half the Midlands were in 
the possession of the usurper ; while again and again the tide of 
war rolled backwards and forwards over this central part of the 
kingdom, the watershed of England, since the Leam (a tributary 
of the Avon), the Nen and the Cherwell have their sources 
within a mile of each other on the borders of Northamptonshire 
and Warwickshire. As to the Civil War—it began and ended, 
so to speak, in the Midlands—since the first battle at Edgehill, 
and the last at Naseby, were fought within forty miles of each 
other ; and at Holdenby the ill-fated Charles fell into the hands 
of his enemies. A quaint story is narrated, that just before the 
battle of Edgehill, Charles met Sir Richard Shuckburgh, of Shuck- 
burgh, a place which still remains in the possession of his 
descendants, “hunting so merrily with his harriers”—and never 
having heard of the Civil War! The King enlisted him under 
his banner, and he fought and was severely wounded at Edgehill. 
Time and space alike would fail me to speak of the history 
bound up with Fotheringay and Warwick, with Althorp and 
Burghley, with Peterborough, Northampton and Rockingham. 
Could we but wave the magician’s wand, what marvellous scenes 
could not be reproduced! Elizabeth Woodville at the feet of 
Edward IV., beneath the tree in Whittlebury Forest, still known 
as the Queen’s Oak ; the long funeral procession of Edward I.’s 
beloved Queen Eleanor resting at Geddington and at North- 
ampton, spots still marked by Eleanor Crosses; Mary Queen of 
Scots gazing sadly through the dark dull winter months over the 
flat marshy ground which surrounds Fotheringay, and finally 





* It would appear that our ancestors for many centuries made but little 
progress in the art of road-making. Horace Walpole’s letters abound in 
allusions to the bad roads; and even in the memory of many still living, 
nothing but the turnpikes could be described as good roads. A clergyman 
not long dead told me that when he brought home his bride to the village of 
Moreton Pinkney—so graphically described in ‘ Mozley’s Reminiscences ’— 
she was alarmed by the carriage-wheel going with a great bump into a rut ; 
when he reassured her by telling her, “ Oh, you'll stay in that rut till you get 
home—another mile and a half.” 
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meeting a fate which, whatever her faults, should never have 
been hers ; Charles I. sleeping at the Wheatsheaf at Daventry 
before the battle of Naseby, and thrice warned by the ghost of 
Strafford not to hazard the fight; Dryden wandering up and 
down the long alleys at Rushton, while writing “The Hind and 
Panther,” or making love to his cousin Honor Dryden in the 
quaint gardens of Canons Ashby; Catesby and his fellow-con- 
spirators planning the Gunpowder Plot at Ashby St. Ledgers 
—in short, any one endowed with sufficient imagination to recall 
the events of the past, will find abundant food for thought 
at every step. Who can be dull, surrounded by such memories 
as these? even the miseries of a six weeks’ frost, with a string 
of hunters eating their heads off in the stable, might be mitigated 
by following up the trains of thought and reading suggested 
to us. 
Louisa M. KNIGHTLEY. 
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The Reproach of Annesley. 


BY MAXWELL GRAY, 


Avutuor or “Tue Sitence or DEAN MAITLanp.” 
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PART IV.—CHAPTER III. 


AT SUNSET. 


garden. 


with Alice. 





mingled dusk and steam. 





“Give me the man that is not passion’s slave." 


THE Mertens left early, and Gervase Rickman looked ex- 
pectantly at Edward, thinking he would follow them, which 
he did not. Mr. Rickman had long since vanished into the 
charmed privacy of his study, and Mrs. Rickman had gone in to 
avoid the dew, but sat at work in a window looking out on the 


“TI must go to the shearers’ supper,” Gervase said at last. 
“ Perhaps, Annesley, you would not care to look in as well. 
You would find the humours of a shear-feast stale?” 

“Of course he would,” Sibyl replied for him. 
go and have my health drunk. Nonsense, Gervase, I shall go. 
You know I always do look in for a minute. Come at once.” 

She took her brother’s arm and bore him off, protesting, 
laughingly, it is true, yet seriously annoyed with Sibyl for 
coming with him, and angry at Annesley’s bad taste in remaining 


“But I shall 


The shearers’ supper was spread in the kitchen, a long, low, 
dark room with black oaken beams, filled now with the odour of 
hot food, the clatter of knives and forks and human voices, and 
the Rembrandt shadows caused by the firelight playing on the 
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Good ale and good beef had by this time brought the slow- 
working heavy machinery of rustic speech into full play. 
Raysh Squire was telling his best story ; that of the smugglers 
hidden in a tomb, whose morning uprising from their hiding- 
place made some early labourers going forth to their work think 
the Last Day was come. John Nobbs had just brought forth a 
new and powerful joke, at the remembrance of which his waist- 
coat still heaved spasmodically. He was considering which of 
his songs, “In the lowlands low,” or “A gentle maiden, fair and 
young,” he should sing. Sibyl would fain have lingered at this 
scene, the unsophisticated humours of which pleased her lively 
fancy, but after the singing of 


“Here’s a health unto our Meister, the vounder of the veist,” 


Gervase insisted on her going. 

She went out slowly, and leaving the house and garden, 
passed round by the barns, and strolled away in the balmy 
June gloaming, until she reached the belt of firs, the moaning 
music of which was now still for awhile ; there she stopped and 
saw the first pale stars tremble into the transparent lemon- 
tinted sky. 

She turned her face to the beautiful west, leant her arms 
upon the rail-fence, beyond which the shorn sheep were 
browsing with plaintive bleating and mellow bell-tinkling, and 
watched the familiar miracle of the star-rising with all the 
enthusiasm of romantic youth; her ardent imagination sug- 
gesting thoughts and aspirations, and conjuring up visions 
hidden from others : for Sibyl had the sublime misfortune to be 
a poet, as if being a woman were not bad enough. 

A nightingale’s song, mellow, rich and turbulent, poured from 
a copse hard by, and the tears sprang to Sibyl’s eyes. 

“When the world is so beautiful,” she mused, “and there 
is the hope of one still more beautiful, what can we want 
more?” 

Then she fell into a train of thought, trying to find out and 
give expression to the broad general meaning of those confused 
and conflicting currents which make up the full stream of human 
life. The. best thing in youth, next to its unspoiled capacity for 
enjoyment, is the limitless field of vision and conjecture which 
its dim future offers. Sibyl stood solitary and pensive in the 
summer twilight, and mused upon the mighty current of human 
life, and her own little portion of it, trying to picture what the 
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future might bring her, with an ardent face and infinite depths 
of thought in her dark eyes, She saw her parents bending 
under the burden of years, and clinging to her for support ; she 
saw herself expressing thoughts which sometimes threatened to 
consume her, and establishing a subtle sympathy between herself 
and thousands of unknown souls. But one side of life might 
never fully be revealed to her, a whole sequence of joys and 
sorrows must be denied her, she could be only the spectator of 
the leading events in the drama of life. Thus, she reflected, she 
might get a truer image of the whole than if her vision were 
distorted by the storm and stress of personal experience. For 
some deep instinct made a fair unbroken view of life necessary 
to Sibyl. 

So these thoughts came to her as she lingered beneath the 
firs, her bright face lifted to the sky and irradiated by its lustre ; 
these, and others too deep or too sad to be uttered. 

In the meantime Edward found the opportunity he had so 
carefully sought. He was alone with Alice, whose spirit was 
stirred by the thought that a crisis in her life was approaching, 
and still more by the fear that she might be too weak to pass 
triumphantly through it. They strolled silently between the 
tall white sentinel lilies, the dazzling petals of which shone in 
glorious purity against the green of the espaliers. Edward was 
too overcharged with feeling to speak, and his heart misgave him 
when he perceived how changed Alice’s face was since the day 
when first he saw it. If the face had been dear then, it was 
ten-fold dearer now though the first glory of youth was gone 
and its early lustre dimmed. During the past months Alice 
had suffered a wearing, wasting pain, which he was far from 
divining, and the perpetual conflict, while marring the beauty of 
her face, had left its stamp in an ethereal charm only seen in 
those who, like Jacob, have wrestled spiritually and prevailed. 
The patriarch halted on his thigh after that night’s wrestling. 
No one may issue alive unscarred from such conflict, and Alice 
never regained her youthful bloom. Her face was thin, her 
eyes were too bright. And though this suffering was, as he 
thought, for another, it endeared her to the man who loved her 
so truly. 

Of late she had fought hard against the conclusion which had 
forced itself upon her by the river-side. Whenever she saw 
Edward she could not accept the verdict her own reason forced 
upon her, So it came to pass that her thoughts continually 
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buffeted her and gave her no rest; she rose in the mornings 
burdened by the weight of another's guilt, and struggled 
mentally all the day, till at night she lay down with the hope 
that some misconception existed, and that a straightforward 
recital of all that occurred on that most unhappy afternoon 
would remove the stigma from Edward Annesley’s name, only 
to rise and renew the conflict on the morrow. And when he 
uttered those few words at the tea-table to-day, his voice, the 
silent devotion in his manner, and the light in his eyes, stirred 
a new feeling in her, which should have been hope, but was fear. 
Till now she had not thought that he loved her; she had 
accepted Gervase’s theory that his jealousy, unlike Paul’s, was 
the evil fruit of a light and passing fancy. His very silence, as 
they paced the turf-walk in the balmy evening, told her more 
eloquently of his love than any speech; and the wild flutter 
of pulses within her told her too truly that she loved him in 
return. 

After all she was the first to speak ; the pent-up resolve to 
question him atall hazards breaking forth almost before she was 
aware of it. 

“Mr. Annesley,” she said gently and calmly, in spite of the 
thick heart-beats which threatened to choke her, “I am glad 
to be alone with you for a moment. I wish to ask you a 
very serious question.”—She stopped, facing him, and looked 
down on the grass at their feet, where the closed daisies really 
looked like pearls, margarite—*“You will perhaps think it 
impertinent.” 

“How is that possible?” he remonstrated, recovering from 
the first shock of surprise. “Any and every question you care 
to ask can be but an honour to me.” 

“You have asked me more than once to be your friend,” she 
continued, “and in that name I venture to ask this, not from 
curiosity or any mean motive, but solely for your own sake.” 

“Dearest Miss Lingard, this is too good of you,” he replied, 
when she paused at a loss for further speech. “I too have 
something to ask and something to say, but I will hear first,” he 
smiled, half in pleasant mockery, “what your commands are,” 

Alice still looked ,down upon the closed heads of the daisies, 
her hands nervously locked together before her, her lips com- 
pressed, and her face full of feeling and purpose. The setting 
sun threw a glory upon her ; swallows wheeled in the pure pale 
sky overhead ; sheep-bells, farmyard sounds, birds’ songs, and 
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the voices of village children at play, came borne in softened 
tones upon the still evening air ; opening roses, meadow clover, 
lily scents, and the vague perfume of the young foliage, breathed 
a charm of fragrance about the two lovers, to whom the whole 
earth seemed charged with the meaning and melody of ethereal- 
ized passion. Her heart was over-full, she could scarcely find 
words to express her burning thoughts. 

“You suffer,” she said, at last, “under an imputation—that is 
all the more terrible because it is so vague.” 

Edward started as if a hand of ice had been laid upon his 
heart ; the whole world changed for him, the sunlight was grey, 
and the air lost its balm. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“T have thought,” she went on, her heart beating still more 
rapidly, “much upon it. And I have thought that you might 
remove this—this reproach.” 

“T cannot,” he replied, pale and agitated—“ Alice, I cannot.” 

Alice’s memory vibrated with the words she had heard in the 
pine-wood. “Promise that you will never tell—All need never 
be known.—-Above all se must never know.” She knew now 
that she was the Helen of that fatal fratricidal strife. 

“Qh, do not say that!” she cried. “ Surely, surely you should 
tell all that happened on that day. Perhaps, after all, you Lave 
told all?” she pleaded, wringing her hands in the intensity of 
her hope. “Oh! you have told all, and what is rumoured of 
something concealed is only scandal,” she urged, though his own 
words about concealment sounded in her memory, even as she 
spoke, like the boom of a funeral knell. 

He turned away, and then he turned again and looked in 
her agitated face. 

“You mean well, dearest Miss Lingard,’ he said, “but 
this discussion is as useless as it is painful. I can bear the 
burden, such as it is. I shall live it down. After all, what is 
the opinion of others?” 

“Ts my opinion nothing ?” she asked. 

“It is everything. Alice, Alice; think as kindly of me as 
you can. I love you, Alice, I loved you the first moment I saw 
you ; do not mistrust me.” 

He had now taken her hands and obliged her to look at him, 
which she did through tears. 

“ Tell me the whole truth,” she said. 

“No, Alice; believe in me, but do not ask me this,” he 
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replied. “Of all people I can never tell you the story of that 
hour.” 

“Would it not ease your mind to speak freely to one 
who—who—who is your friend ?” she continued, in a way that 
touched him. 

“No,” he answered; “no. It cannot be. I must ask you to 
bury this subject in your memory for ever. Dearest Alice, I 
know what sorrow fell upon you on that day. I have not spoken 
to you of my feelings since, because I respected your grief. But 
what is past is past, and cannot be changed, and you are young 
and without near ties. And I have loved you, faithfully and 
truly, ever since that day when I first saw you. And I came 
here to-day to ask you—not to be my wife—it is over-soon for 
you to think of that, but to begin a new life and think of my 
need of you, and let me see you from time to time and try to 
win you. When you know that my whole heart is bound up in 
you, will you not try to take me for your husband ?” 

Alice disengaged the hands he had been clasping in the 
growing intensity of his words, and stood a little farther from 
him, pausing before she replied, with a strong resolve to put 
away feeling and listen only to duty. 

“Do you know what you are saying, Mr. Annesley?” she 
asked at last ; “you come to me with a stain upon you, and you 
refuse to remove it by an explanation.” 

“Time will efface that stain,” he replied, shrinking slightly 
beneath her words, which cut him to the heart. “And though I 
am stout enough to face the world’s scorn and bear the burden 
myself, I should never ask a wife to share it. I would ask her 
to leave this place and let me find her a home, where these 
rumours have not been heard. I know that this is a dis- 
advantage, but if love can atone for anything, my love is strong 
enough to atone for this. If you could once learn to love me, 
Alice, and you might in time, the world’s opinion would weigh 
lightly with you.” 

She was dumb with amazement. The man who stood before 
her, exalted by honest feeling, his face earnest, and his voice 
eloquent with its passion, cou/d not be guilty of what was 
imputed to him. Nor could he be a dissimulator. Her heart 
went out to him, she longed for mental blindness, she would have 
given half her life not to have overheard his compact with 
Gervase, or Gervase’s subsequent hints. If she could but wipe 
that hour from her memory and trust him, as he expected her 
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to trust him, then she could give herself to him with perfect 
unreserve and share the burden that was pressing so heavily 
upon him, with no reproach from her conscience. 

“Mr. Annesley,” she at last replied coldly, “you cannot love 
me if you do not trust me. And if you trusted me, you would 
confide your secret to me.” 

“My secret!” a red flash rushed over his face. “Why do 
you attribute a secret to me? I see that I can never win your 
love, since I have not won your trust.” 

He turned away, his face dark in the chill twilight, and the 
misery in it went to Alice’s heart. “Let me trust you,” she 
besought him, “tell me what foundation there is for these dark 
surmises. Believe me, Mr. Annesley, I should /zke to trust you,” 
she added with a pathos which moved and yet gladdened him. 
Surely there was a little love in that beseeching voice, he 
thought, and he seemed to see it in the face upon which he 
turned to gaze in the pale twilight. 

“Trust me,” he said, his voice vibrating with strong feeling, 
“trust me perfectly with a large unquestioning trust. Remember, 
once for all, I cannot clear up this mystery. You do not know 
what you ask, or you would never ask it. Trust me.” 

Alice began to tremble again, and she clasped her hands 
together with a silent prayer for guidance. It would be so sweet 
to say “I trust you;” but, knowing what she knew, so wrong ; 
the thing she was asked to condone was too terrible. 

“No,” she replied, “I cannot trust one who does not trust me.” 

He was silent and heart-struck. Once more he turned aside 
and gazed blankly away over the balmy garden, where the 
flowers poised their heads in a dreamy stillness that seemed to 
yearn for speech, and a brown mystery of shadow was being 
woven about the trees, away to the firs, beneath which Sibyl 
was standing unseen, to the meadows where the sheep were 
grazing tranquilly in the mystic gloaming, to the coppice from 
the green heart of which a nightingale was singing, to the hill 
dark against the sky which was bright with the after glow and 
pierced by a few pale faint stars. 

“I do trust you, and I love you as I shall never love again,” 
he said, after a brief, sharp spasm of pain, “but it is all over 
now. . Only think as kindly as you can of me, Alice, and 
remember me when you want a friend.” 

He was going, but an overwhelming impulse moved her to 
delay him. 
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“ Stay,” she cried, “ do not go like this.” 

He came back quickly, took her hands, and spoke without 
reserve wild words of passion. 

“Hush!” she cried ; “do not speak like that,” and he was 
silent. 

“Think it over,” he said, presently, “I can wait. Say that I 
may come again later.” 

The apparition of Gervase at the end of the turf-walk made 
them start asunder, and they went to meet him, the agitation in 
their faces hidden by the friendly dusk. Gervase appeared 
surprised to see them. “I thought you had gone long ago, 
Annesley,” he said, apparently untroubled by the thought that 
his company was superfluous. “What a charming night! 
Somebody said Sibyl was out here ; have you seen her, Alice ?” 

“It is later than I thought,” said Edward ; “these long days 
deceive one. There is no real night at all.” 

“The moon will rise soon,” returned Gervase ; “ you had better 
wait for her. I envy you your ride over the downs. When are 
you and I to have our moonlight stroll, Alice?” 

“Not to-night,” she replied, “I am tired.” And when they 
reached the garden door she vanished into the shadowed house 
with a brief “ good-night,” responding by a slight inclination of 
the head to Edward’s murmured injunction, “ Write.” 

Then he rode away in the dewy silence, and thought it all 
over with a heavy heart in which there glowed scarcely a spark 
of hope. Over the ghostly downs in the faint dusk and in the 
rising moonlight he rode, up and down and across for miles and 
miles, and every rood of land over which he rode was his own. 
He looked sadly at his fair inheritance sleeping tranquilly in 
the magical moonlight, woodland, farm and field spread over 
the undulating down land, and in the plain beneath ; he would 
have given half his life to be free of it, for the price he had paid 
for it was too heavy. The face of Paul, as he had last seen it, 
dark with passion and bitter with mockery, floated before him 
ghostlike, and took the ethereal sweetness from the moonlight, 
and dimmed the glory of the calm infinite night. He saw 
well that the dead Paul was as serious a barrier as the living 
one had been. Even if Alice recovered from her sorrow, this 
silence between them must ever keep them apart; since she 
did not trust him, he could never hope to win her love. 

While he rode away thus in the dim summer night, the 
tranquil household at Arden quieted down, and when the family 
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had retired for the night, Sibyl knocked at Alice’s door and 
entered her room. 

“Have you anything to say to me to-night ?” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” replied Alice, who was accustomed to this little 
formula, the prelude to some sisterly confidence ; “have you 
anything to confess? ” 

“My sins have not been very black to-day,” replied Sibyl, 
kissing her with unwonted tenderness, “but I thought—Allice, 
have you sent him away ?” 

Alice silently kissed her forehead. 

“ All the world is against him,” continued Sibyl ; “you should 
stand by his side.” 

Alice burst into tears and said nothing. 

“Ts it because you believe these hateful scandals?” Sibyl 
went on. “Surely you cannot think there is any truth in them ?” 

“T think,” said Alice, lifting her head from Sibyl’s shoulder, 
“that he ought to clear himself.” 

“How could he ?” 

“He should make a full and clear statement of all that he 
did that afternoon.” 

“Yes. And publish it in the papers, and make the town- 
crier proclaim it in Medington streets,” retorted Sibyl, scornfully, 
“and who would believe it?” 

It had not occurred to Alice before that he could not now 
clear himself ; that the more he noticed the vague accusations 
lodged against him, the more substance they would take ; that 
nothing short of a public trial, with its formal charges and 
formal refutation of them, ending in an acquittal, could efface 
the stain upon him. If a man is said to be an untrustworthy 
man, it is impossible to disprove the charge; if he is accused 
of forgery, he cannot be held guilty until the charge is supported 
by reliable evidence. No special accusation could be brought 
against Edward Annesley, the worst that was urged against 
him was matter of surmise at the most. The case stood thus: 
the cousins had quarrelled, and it was known that they had 
been near each other, if not together, within a few minutes of 
the violent death of one; it was not known where the survivor 
was at the moment of the accident, the fatal termination of 
which only was witnessed by a third person. The death was of 
great advantage to the survivor, the motive for crime was 
present. The fact that the dead man’s mother refused to meet 
his heir and her nearest kinsman was impressive. How all this 
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was known, and how all these surmises and conjectures had 
been built upon the foundation of facts known only to a few 
persons, and occurring in a foreign country, was a mystery that 
Edward Annesley and his friends vainly attempted to solve. 

“He must have some deadly enemy,” Sibyl had said once, 
whereupon Gervase advised her not to repeat that observation. 

“If you wish to ruin a person’s reputation,” he added, “the 
best way is to lay some charge that admits no disproof against 
him, and get it well talked about.” 

“True,” replied Mr. Rickman, who was present, “a germ of 
fact infinitesimal in magnitude, accompanied by a certain bias, 
when passed through the minds and mouths of numerous 
narrators, develops to enormous and unexpected proportions. 
Each narrator adds from a defective or careless memory ; 
hearsays are reported as witnessed facts ; imagination supplies 
gaps and enhances details, because the innate artistic feeling of 
mankind demands a properly proportioned story. A savage 
performs some isolated feat of endurance, he develops into a 
hero ; the deeds of several such heroes are in the course of time 
attributed to one, whose actions gradually become miraculous, 
until in the course of ages the brave savage is a god. Such are 
myths, such is the legendary dawn of history.” 

These words Alice remembered now, acknowledging their 
justice, and bitterly regretting and censuring the concealment, 
which she thought the cause of the whole imbroglio. 

Better, far better for Edward, she thought, it would have been, 
had he given himself up to the Cantonal authorities as having been 
the accidental cause of his cousin’s death, if, as she supposed, 
that death had occurred in the course of a quarrel or struggle 
in which both had forgotten the dangerous nature of the ground 
on which they stood. If, as she had often hoped, Edward had 
merely witnessed the accident, why did he not report what he 
saw? why was there any concealment? was he afraid of 
attaching suspicion or blame to himself? Was he, in short, a 
coward ? 

“ After all,” said Sibyl, at the end of their conference in 
Alice’s chamber that summer night, “what do these calumnies 
matter? They pain him naturally. But he will soon live them 
down.” Which was but an echo of Edward’s words in the 
garden that night, Alice reflected, as the door closed upon 
Sibyl, and left her to the unwelcome companionship of her own 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONFLICT. 


Sibyl’s reasoning could not quiet the fever in Alice’s breast. 
The words Edward Annesley had used on the fatal afternoon 
when he implored Gervase’s silence, rang in her ears and would 
ring: for ever, and the ede/weiss she had seen in his hat was 
always bearing witness against him. How could the cousins 
have exchanged hats? and why did Edward remove the ede/weiss 
as soon as he perceived it? The only solution was that he had 
had some part in the accident, involving the temporary loss 
of his own hat as well as of Paul’s, and had taken Paul’s by 
mistake. It was still possible that Edward’s part in the 
accident was innocent, or at least unintentional; Paul might 
have been the aggressor; but if Edward’s part was innocent 
why did he conceal it? Ah! why? was the weary burden of 
the perpetual strife within her. 

Few things were more hateful to Alice in the proud purity of 
her own transparent truthfulness than anything approaching to 
deceit. It was painful to her to have to withhold the most 
innocent truth. She could not conceive, in the noble simplicity 
of her nature, that an honourable man could be ashamed to 
publish any incident in his life. She could not respect a man 
with any such concealment. Yet she loved him; she would 
willingly have yielded up her life if she could but see the veil 
lifted, and Edward’s honour and integrity shining clear and 
unsullied behind it. 

There was no rest for her that night ; she knew that a worse 
conflict than any she had yet endured must be struggled through 
before dawn. She said her usual prayers mechanically, she 
could not drive the one subject from her thoughts, and then she 
sent up that inarticulate cry for help, which the soul utters in 
its extremity, and which is more eloquent, or at least more 
earnest, than any syllabled prayer. 

The moon had risen and the night was warm and still. Alice 
wanted air, the anguish within her bid fair to stifle her. She 
extinguished her lights and sat by the open lattice, gazing out 
into the vast calm night, wrestling inwardly, half in prayer, 
half in thought. Sibyl came back on some trivial errand and 
saw her sitting there, pale and statuesque, shrouded from head 
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to foot in a luminous veil of moon-beams, her head resting 
on her hand, ker gaze directed to the pale pure sky, which was 
studded with celestial watch-fires made faint by the white moon- 
light. The girls knew each other’s moods, and Sibyl withdrew, 
aware that it was useless to say anything. Her heart ached for 
Alice ; she carried the picture of the still and suffering figure 
traced upon the night’s faint darkness, and etherealized by the 
fairy web of white rays woven about her, into the perplexed 
wonderland of her own fantastic dreams. 

Over and over again did Alice argue the case for the prosecu- 
tion and that for the defence, with varying but always unsatis- 
factory verdict. What steeled her heart most against Edward 
was the fact of his enjoying Paul’s inheritance. If some angry 
or accidental violence on his part had caused his cousin’s death, 
surely he might renounce the fruits of that death, he might 
make over the property to his next brother, at least. But no, 
he enjoyed the land without apparent remorse, and now he wished 
to take the lady as well. If he came to her, penitent and 
unhappy, she would gladly throw in her lot with his, loyally 
sharing the burden and the bitterness, and helping him retrieve 
the past. Even now there were moments when her heart so 
yearned over him that she felt that love must be paramount to 
everything—she must close her eyes on what she was not 
supposed to know, and make the best of what remained of his 
stained life, trusting him with the large generous trust he had 
asked of her, and evoking the better soul in the man who, as she 
knew, loved her deeply. As his wife he would perhaps confide 
in her, and she would help him make such atonement as was 
possible, loyally sharing his reproach. But then the horror of 
this secret rushed upon her soul, and she felt that to marry one 
to whom she imputed things so dark, would be to share in his 
sin: such a union could never be blessed of Heaven or bring 
any happiness to either of them. She thought of children who 
would inherit a curse, and to whom she would fear to speak of 
their father’s life. She saw darkness standing for ever between 
them, an impassable barrier ; she saw the years passing on and 
making the confession harder and harder. She thought of Paul’s 
desolate mother, childless in her lonely old age, bereft of the one 
son she had so passionately loved, and in him of all the joy of 
her widowed life. It would be treason to her to link her lot with 
Edward’s. She had been much with Mrs. Annesley of late, and 
the desolate woman had grown very dear to Alice’s filial heart. 
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She never repeated her first passionate accusation of her nephew 
to Alice, but her silence with regard to him was terribly eloquent. 
She clung to Alice and to no one else, and besought her not to 
leave her; she was the only comfort left her, she told her again 
and again. 

After all, Edward had enough without her; he had youth, 
health, and friends, and the wealth and influence that would in 
time attract more; for no doubt, as he said, he would live these 
slanders down. He might indeed have such pangs of conscience 
as would take the lustre out of the very sunlight. Yet when his 
face rose before her in all the reproach of its earnest honest love, 
as she had seen it in the garden that night, she could not 
attribute any wrong to him. Then recurred the old monotonous 
burden, why, why did he conceal anything? Surely if he sought 
her as his wife, he owed it to her to keep back nothing of his 
past ; to demand that large generous trust was an insult. No; 
with that reserve he could not love her truly and trustfully. 
The world’s verdict was nothing if she could but strangle the 
terrible serpent of doubt which gnawed so incessantly upon her 
heart. 

She looked down into the quiet garden, where they had walked 
in the evening dews, when he told her the old tale that every 
woman loves to hear and yearns to respond to; she thought of 
his coming on that early spring day when she sat among her 
flowers and looked up and loved him, and felt that he loved her, 
before there was time to reflect; she knew that she must love 
him for ever and ever, and that without him she could know 
nothing of the joy and beauty of life. She could not give him 
up, she was too weak ; it seemed as if her frail being must be 
rent asunder in the struggle. 

So she-thought, over and over again, praying for guidance, 
while the hours went on. 

Presently she saw the pencil of rays which streamed from 
Gervase’s chamber window, showing he was busy within, vanish, 
and she knew that all the house was asleep and silent as death. 
The tall eight-day clock ticked loudly in its oaken case in the 
hall, like a living pulse of family life, it chimed hour after hour 
in its friendly familiar voice; she remembered how she had 
listened to it in the silence of the first forlorn night she passed, 
a friendless child, beneath the roof which had since sheltered her 
so warmly. She thought of all their kindness, and the little she 
had ever been able to do for them in return. She remembered 
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Gervase’s love, which he had so generously conquered; why 
could she not have loved him? She had taken Sibyl’s lover 
from her, she had blighted Paul’s life, she had brought she knew 
not what between the cousins, probably had been the cause of 
Paul’s death ; why had she been made the unwilling instrument 
of so much trouble? She would at least try to do well. She 
took counsel of the quiet night, the deep serene silence sank 
like balm into her soul. The pale pure stars spoke peace to 
her troubled breast; the shrouding moonshine slanted and 
glided gradually away from her window, leaving her in the soft 
shadows. 

The flowers slept in the garden beneath; friendly Hubert 
slept his watchful dog-sleep at her door ; the horses were quiet 
in their stalls, the rattle of a halter or the stamp of a hoof was 
too far off to be heard even through that throbbing silence ; the 
cocks and hens were all still on their perches ; the sheep and 
cattle grazed so quietly in the distant meadows, they scarcely 
seemed to move; a wind, which woke and sighed through the 
balmy foliage of the new-leaved trees, died away ; the nightin- 
gale’s song had ceased suddenly long ago; only the weird 
occasional creaking of furniture, the rustle of some night- 
creature through the grass, and the strange rhythmic long-drawn 
breathing which vibrates through solitary nights, like sleep’s 
self made audible, emphasized the deep silence, while the scent 
of the dewy earth and drenched grass, the sweetness of the tall 
lilies, white in the summer darkness, and all the fragrance of 
green and growing things filled it with balm. 

Stars set, the moon had glided ghost-like away behind the 
down, a cock crew, a fresh breeze awoke, a pale greyness stole 
into the eastern sky and chilled the stars, and still Alice sat 
statue-like at the open lattice, resolute to wrestle once for all 
to the very death with the question which so tortured her ; 
resolute also to decide once for all whether she ought to accept 
or refuse the only chance of happiness life offered her, whether 
it was her duty to give life-long pain or pleasure to one whose 
happiness was dearer to her than life. 

Her face grew sharp and pinched in the grey pallor of the 
early dawn ; for the inward struggle grew fiercer as the hours 
went on; the sweet deep silence which was so helpful to her 
would soon be broken by all the voices of the woods and fields ; 
the sun would soon strike upon the earth and dissipate the 
friendly veil of darkness and lay her trouble bare; she must 
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decide quickly. Doubt is the most dreadful torture the soul 
can endure, especially doubt of those we love; there were 
moments in that night of bitter conflict when it would have 
been comparative happiness to Alice to have her worst fears 
for Edward confirmed. In that case she saw herself in imagina- 
tion at his side, in some vague way helping and healing him ; 
a seductive vision. Had he but come to her suffering, needing 
her, she must have taken him. 

Her mother’s face floated before her. Scenes from childhood 
came back, casting strong lights and shadows on her father’s 
unworthiness and her mother’s misery. Her resolve was made ; 
she would give Edward up. Then the conviction of his integrity 
darted arrow-like into her soul, and the struggle began again. 
For if he were indeed guiltless, she would do him a terrible 
injustice in refusing him. She no longer considered the conse- 
quences to herself ; she could only think of what she owed to 
Heaven and the man who had placed his happiness in her 
hands. 

Again the cock crew ; the brooding greyness of the approach- 
ing dawn grew more intense; a bird stirred; a sort of grim 
ghastliness fell upon everything; the tall lilies shook on 
their stems, and were lost in the blurred shadow ; a percep- 
tible shudder passed over the earth, and many stars vanished 
from the sky. 

Something cold touched the hand Alice laid on the window- 
ledge ; it was the key of the vestry which was lent her that she 
might pass in and out of the church to play the organ. She 
took it up, and throwing a shawl over her head and shoulders, 
glided softly down the stairs, and, noiselessly sliding back the well- 
known bolts of the garden-door, stole out into the grey garden. 
A lark shot up unseen into the dim sky, and broke the shadowy 
stillness with a thin strain of song ; other birds woke, and filled 
the air with faint half-forlorn pipings and chirpings ; there was 
a sort of trouble in the air and in their voices; they had not 
yet courage for full song—they hoped for the cheerful sun-rising, 
but were by no means sure that it would truly come. 

Every object was now distinct in the grey blankness which 
seemed but a mockery of life and light—distinct, and yet quite 
different to what it was in the familiar, comfortable light of day. 
The house looked ghostly with its blinded windows, it was 
so still and lifeless; every cottage had a deserted, death-like 
aspect ; every chimney was smokeless ; it was hard to believe 
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that anything human was near, and yet the thought of well- 
known faces blind with sleep beneath those thatched eaves 
intensified the solitude. 

She passed through the garden and meadow by the rick-yard, 
gathering her skirts about her to avoid the drenching dew, 
along behind the quiet cottages and the inn with its row of 
sycamores, till she reached another village, scarcely more silent 
than that beneath the thatched roofs below—the village of the 
dead, whose narrow homes clustered even more thickly than the 
others about the hallowed walls of the ancient church. For 
these the sun would rise in vain, bringing no joy, nor any trouble 
or temptation, perplexity or strife. 

A golden warmth stole into the grey world as she walked on, 
and when she passed through the churchyard wicket there was 
a great change. The square tower, with its wide buttresses, 
lost its hue of solemn grey, and all the hoary walls glowed rosy 
red ; the sky was one rose, glowing most deeply on the horizon, 
and paling at the zenith; the last star faded in the universal 
blush; the grass of the churchyard, the fields and woods, 
the stern grey ridge of down, the village with its smokeless 
chimneys, were all bathed in crimson radiance; the heart of 
nature was deeply stirred ; the very leaves thrilled in the rose- 
light, and the birds burst into full song. 

She entered the silent, shadowy church; her light steps 
sent echoes rumbling among the heavy arches and dark roof ; 
by contrast with the external rosiness, it was night within ; the 
pillars gleamed ghostly in the stillness ; the marble Annesleys 
praying silently on their tombs were pale shadows in hearts of 
darkness. 

The empty church always had a deep impressive charm for 
Alice ; she had often been there before to pray and meditate. 
The solemn beauty of the ancient building, its sacred associa- 
tions, the thought that for centuries those hoary walls and 
massive arches had heard nothing but holy music and words 
of prayer and praise, the solemn vows of life’s most sacred 
moments, words of hope for the dead, ard exhortation and 
comfort for the living; all these things lifted up her heart, 
dissipated the lower elements of life, and heightened the spiritual. 
Such light as there was in the church was gathered in the 
chancel beneath the east window, in which apostles and angels 
were beginning to live beneath the warm touches of the dawn. 
Here Alice knelt and poured out her soul in supplication, so 
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that it seemed as if in comparison she had never prayed 
before. 

Here she had knelt with Sibyl in their dawning womanhood at 
confirmation, and felt the majesty and meaning of a life linked 
with the divine. Here the heavenly symbols had been dealt to 
her and her adopted parents time after time; here the very air 
seemed to thrill with high resolve and holy aspiration, and the faces 
of the pictured angels, growing more distinct with the growing 
light over the altar, were full of encouragement and consolation. 

Those untiring choristers, the swallows, made their sun-lit 
matins audible in the still, echoing aisles, bringing sweet associa- 
tions of peaceful summer Sundays. All the angels and apostles 
in the east window were now distinct, their rich-hued raiment 
and aureoles glowed jewel-like in the sunshine, which sent long 
shafts of colour upwards into the chancel-roof and athwart the 
stone arches, touching one of the silent, praying Annesleys till 
his marble mail burned with warm radiance. 

A vision of a marriage rose before her. The usual worshippers 
filled the empty church, the priest stood white-robed in the 
chancel, and uttered the solemn words, “I charge you both as ye 
shall answer at the great and dreadful day of judgment,”—the 
Annesleys were there, and the Rickmans, with the unseen 
witnesses of the spirit-world all listening, while she and Edward 
stood mute. The vision faded, the dead arose and thronged 
the air with spirit life; Paul Annesley, pale and troubled from 
his last agony, gazed upon her then, and the secrets of all hearts 
were revealed. 

When an hour had passed, she rose and left the church, her 
resolution strengthened by a solemn vow, unheard by any human 
ears save her own, which tingled at the silver sound of her voice 
as it rang clear and lonely through the silent church. 

The sun had risen upon the earth when she came out into the 
fresh purity of the dewy morning ; the faithful Hubert rose from 
his recumbent watch across the vestry threshold, and dropped 
quietly behind her with a look of unobtrusive sympathy which 
went to her heart ; the village was still sleeping silent and smoke- 
less in the pure sunlight, though here and there labourers were 
faring forth, heavy-footed, to their work ; the dew lay deep on the 
herbage, every blade of grass was so weighted and studded with 
jewels it seemed a marvel that it did not break ; the wine-like air 
was filled with stimulating flower-scents. Alice passed swiftly 
on, lifted up in heart, touched by the beauty and purity of the 
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sunny morning and comforted by the clear singing of the birds. 
She paused by Ellen Gale’s grave and removed some faded 
flowers her own hands had laid there, and thought of the day 
when she sat by her bedside, and Edward’s cheerful song came 
through the open lattice and stirred her so strangely. Was she 
wronging him, after all ? 

Though, once for all, she had decided not to accept his offered 
love, and with that decision peace had come, she felt that the 
terrible doubt would never be solved, but would gnaw her heart 
continually, until the day when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed. She remembered his words in the garden the night 
before, and realized that nothing would move him from his resolve 
to keep his secret, whether guilty or guiltless. 

All was silent in Raysh Squire’s cottage by the churchyard 
gate ; no one had as yet stirred in the Golden Horse, beneath, 
where the golden sunbeams were entangled in the tops of the 
sycamores ; but in the meadow, where the sheep were lying down 
in expectation of a fair day, Daniel Pink was abroad tending his 
flock. The sight of the shepherd always brought spiritual 
strength to Alice ; she knew more of his inward life than any 
other human being, and reverenced the simple swain as she 
reverenced no other man. A little surprised to see her abroad 
so early, he looked up in answer to her greeting with something 
of the same feeling for her that she had for him. Alice’s 
face was pale and transparent, and her eyes were full of spiritual 
fire, the shawl she had thrown about her was white; it seemed 
to the shepherd as if some pure spiritual presence were passing 
before him in the quiet morning. 

She reached the garden-door unseen, though the carters were 
already busy with the horses, and John Nobbs was standing 
sturdy in the yard, with loud voice setting the men on to work, 
and stole unperceived through the still sleeping house and was 
soon in bed and asleep. 

When she woke, it was to feel a kiss on her face, and to see 
Sibyl standing dressed by her side with the news that breakfast 
was over. 

“ Gervase sent these with his love,” she added, pressing a bunch 
of freshly blown tea-roses to her burning cheek ; “he was sorry 
to have to go to business without wishing you ‘Good-morning.’” 
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CHAPTER V. 
A VERDICT. 


The thick-moted sunbeams of a June mid-day fell broadly 
through the windows of Whewell and Rickman’s offices, scorning 
the flimsy screen of the dingy white blinds, rejoicing the com- 
panies of flies buzzing drowsily in their complex evolutions through 
the thick air, and making those clerks swear whose desks were 
not in the shadow; they poured in a broad stream of light 
into Gervase Rickman’s private room, where he sat at his 
writing-table out of their range, and commanded a view of the 
busy street beneath. 

Sheets of paper covered with figures lay before him ; he had 
been at work for an hour and more solving complex arithmetical 
problems, deduced from various documents scattered here and 
there; the final result of his calculations was eminently 
satisfactory, though he looked pale and exhausted as well as 
relieved, like one just delivered from great peril. 

“ Of one thing I am quite resolved,” he said to himself, lifting 
his face from the papers and leaning back in his chair, “ never 
again will I speculate with other people’s money—at least not in 
large sums—it is too risky.” 

Only two days before he had been appalled by the receipt of a 
telegram from a trusty hand in the East to the effect that the 
hitherto rapidly rising Chinese Chin-Luns in which he had 
largely invested were about to fall heavily, and an expression 
unintelligible to any but himself at the end of the despatch told 
him they would soon be worthless. He instantly telegraphed to 
his broker to sell the whole of his Chinese stock ; next day he 
received a telegram to say that the sale was effected at a high 
though lowered price. Then he breathed freely, satisfied at 
having doubled his capital, in spite of all. And now the morning 
papers announced a fall in Chin-Luns heavy enough to have 
absorbed half his invested money ; to-morrow’s quotations he 
knew would be lower ; he had only been just in time. 

The Chin-Luns were not the only perilous stocks in which he 
had speculated ; they serve as a specimen of the terribly exciting 
game Gervase Rickman was playing, a game as dependent on 
chance as any played over green cloth, and yet, like those, 
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subject to certain laws, and capable of occasionally yielding 
satisfactory results to a player of iron nerve, and cool and steady 
brain. By constantly and closely watching commercial and 
political affairs; by dint of information which he managed to 
obtain from all sorts of unsuspected channels and which he 
never hesitated to act upon ; by an intuitive insight into men and 
affairs which amounted to genius, together with a great capacity 
for calculating and combining, and educing order from chaos, 
and a courage that nothing could daunt, this hard-headed 
young man, resolutely following the noble maxim of buying in 
the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, had, in spite of 
many a hair-breadth escape from ruin, doubled and quadrupled 
his capital in the brief course of a few years. His face wore a 
triumphant expression as he sat at his writing-table and looked 
at the final result of the complicated network of investments 
which he was carrying on, suspected by few, and fully known to 
nobody. 

A newspaper lay on the table; his eye caught the leading 
points of a criminal trial recorded in the uppermost columns, 
and he smiled an indulgent, half-pitying smile, such a smile as a 
skilful artist may accord to the failure of a beginner. “ What a 
number of fools there are in the world,” he thought, “ un- 
conscious fools, who blunder themselves into the grip of the 
law, thinking themselves capable!” He hastily glanced through 
the case, that of a lawyer who had speculated with trust-money 
and lost it, then he tossed the paper aside, and began pondering 
the question of re-investments for the Chin-Lun funds. It really 
went to his heart to have to give such low interest to Alice 
Lingard after having doubled her money ; but he could not give 
more than the interest legal for trust-money, and after all it 
would come to the same in the end ; was it not all for her? He 
thought of others whose money had been the golden seed for 
his rich harvest, widows and orphans among them ; and quieted 
certain faint qualms of what still remained of his conscience by 
reflecting that all the strictest justice required of him was to 
return them their capital with fair interest. It is no doubt a 
fine thing, he considered, for lawyers to manage the affairs of 
incapables, and take care of their money for them; but then 
lawyers must live. He was a remarkably clever young man, 
and, as he frequently thought, it was really a great pity 
that talents so brilliant and a courage so magnificent were not 
employed in the direction of large national, even European 
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affairs ; a lawyer’s office was too narrow a cell for capabilities 
like his, they could not expand and develop as they ought to. 

“Soon,” he reflected, “if I do not break—and I zw#// not—I 
shall have enough.” 

This saying alone proved him to be a remarkable man. How 
often does one meet with a human being who knows a limit to 
his desire for wealth, especially one who has tasted the fierce 
rapture of gambling? But Gervase Rickman was no money 
worshipper ; he desired wealth only as a stepping-stone to power ; 
nor was he a slave to the passion of gambling ; had he been so, 
he would never have kept the cool brain necessary to a winner. 

“TI do wonder, Rickman,” said his new partner, Mr. Daish, 
one day, “that with your capacity for public life you are not 
more ainbitious.” 

“Do you?” returned Rickman sweetly. “Well, it is no doubt 
a fine thing to be Mayor of Medington, but I think Davis will 
make a better Mayor than I should.” So Dr. Davis was elected 
to the municipal vacancy Mr. Daish wished his partner to fill, and 
Gervase Rickman saw the latter march to the parish church in a 
black silk gown trimmed with blue velvet behind the Mayor in 
scarlet and fur, and thought how funny Mr. Daish’s notions of 
ambition were, Mr. Daish, who knew what an immense practice 
Whewell and Rickman’s was, so immense that, in spite of the 
addition of a partner to the firm, they were about to give up 
the affairs of the Gledesworth estate. Yet the financial crisis, or 
rather crises, through which Gervase Rickman had just passed, 
coming as it did so shortly before that day of reckoning, Alice 
Lingard’s twenty-first birthday, shook even his iron nerves, so 
that he rose to leave his office for luncheon at an unusually early 
hour, feeling an unwonted lassitude and distaste for work, and 
strolled quietly along the shady side of the streets till he came 
quite suddenly upon a rustic lane with a mill and bridge, under 
which a clear deep stream flowed tranquilly, shadowed by the 
green gloom of over-arching trees. 

Here he rested, leaning on a rail and letting his thoughts 
wander at will with the quiet flow of the waters, as thoughts 
will wander, borne peacefully upon a passing stream. The 
water made the sole barrier between the road and an orchard 
which sloped from a gentle rise down to the verge, grassy, 
cool and fresh, full of the quiet lights which fall at mid-day 
through summer trees, and rest upon brown trunks and green 
grass. 
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But he could not find the mental repose he sought by the 
water-side ; something which had passed between himself and 
Alice Lingard a day or two before came and troubled him, 
satisfactory as on the whole he considered it. 

It was the day after Edward Annesley’s visit to the Manor, 
and Gervase had ridden over in the evening, to look, he said, 
to the marking of the shorn sheep, but really to see how Alice, 
whom he had missed in the morning, was faring. 

Of late Alice had drawn closer to him, completely set at rest 
by the perfect way in which he cloaked the true nature of his 
feelings towards her, and referring to him in every little doubt 
and difficulty as she did to no one else. Much as she loved her 
adopted father and mother, she relied little upon them; her 
nature was stronger than theirs, and she unconsciously regarded 
herself as a stay to them, and did not look to them for support. 
Sibyl was her companion and beloved sister, but a sister, however 
dear, is not a brother, which Gervase was and proved himself in 
a thousand unobtrusive ways. 

He told Sibyl that he wanted to be alone with Alice that 
evening, and Sibyl, accustomed to confer privately with him 
herself, thought this perfectly natural ; she therefore soon found 
an excuse for leaving them to the quiet stroll Gervase proposed, 
and he and Alice walked on tranquilly alone together in the cool 
hush of the evening. 

“What is it ?” he asked quietly, when their desultory talk had 
come to an end, and they were resting half-way up the down 
against a gate. 

Alice did not answer for a few minutes, but gazed on silently 
at the house and church sleeping beneath them in the last rays 
of evening. 

“Wouldn't it be a relief to speak ?” he continued, after a little. 
“You are pale and worn, you look as if you had had no sleep ; 
something is worrying you.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “ you read one too well, Gervase ; I am 
worried, but—no matter. It will pass.” 

He considered her thoughtfully for a little while, drawing his 
inferences. “A girl of your age,” he continued, “ought to have 
no worries. Perhaps, after all, it is something that two words 
would set right.” 

“No,” she replied, “nothing will ever set this right.” Slow 
tears rose to her eyes, and fell on the rough wood of the gate on 
which her arms rested, and the tears went to his heart. 
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“Come, my dear child,” he said, almost roughly, “this won’t 
do. This is not like you, Alice.” 

“Oh, Gervase!” she cried, “you were always a good brother 
to me,” and she turned to him and bent her head till her fore- 
head touched his shoulder and rested there. 

He summoned all his iron strength to resist the feelings 
stirred by that light touch ; to yield now to one impulse would 
be fatal, the impulse to fold the graceful burden stayed thus 
lightly upon him to his heart, and though he trembled 
slightly he did not move a muscle. It was but a moment that 
Alice leant against the strong arm, feeling an indescribable 
accession of moral support from the momentary contact, then 
she lifted her head, and the wild throbbing within him, of which 
she was so unconscious, quieted down, and Gervase’s invincible 
will resumed its undisputed sway. 

She looked up in his face with childlike confidence, and 
asked herself why she should bear a crushing burden alone, 
when she had so true and strong a friend to share it with her ; 
Gervase answered her appealing look with a reassuring smile. 

“T have no brother of my own,” she continued, “and neither 
father nor mother to consult, and I have had to make a decision 
—and—I am not quite sure if I have done right.” 

She had done it, then ; a weight was lifted off his heart, and 
he smiled more paternally than before. 

“My dear child,” he returned, “I have no doubt that you 
have acted wisely and well, but the wisest of us need a little 
friendly counsel at times.” 

“And besides the confidence I have in you,’ she added, 
“there is no one so fitted by circumstances to advise me upon 
this subject.” 

“No? That is a good thing.” 

“ Gervase,” she said, in the low tones of intense feeling, “I 
was under the trees by the Doubs that afternoon—I had 
been asleep. I overheard what you and Edward Annesley 
said.” 

Gervase was startled for a moment from his self-control ; all the 
blood rushed to his heart and he gazed half-terrified upon her, 
wondering what she could have heard, and trying to recall the 
exact circumstances of their meeting and the words of the 
conversation. — 

“TI heard your promise,” she continued, “and I will not ask 
_you to break it, but I will ask you this. Because of what 
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occurred that day, and for no other reason, I refused to-day to 
marry Edward Annesley. Was I right?” 

He did not answer for awhile, all the sunny peaceful fields 
whirled before his eyes, his brain throbbed. Had he known that 
she would put this terribly direct question to him he would never 
have risked being alone with her. He looked at her earnest 
face, worn by inward suffering and noble with pure and loyal 
feeling, and felt that never before had she been so dear to him 
as now, while she was thus guilelessly confiding to his ears her 
love for another man. Ina dim way he realized the depth and 
beauty of that love, such a love as he could never hope to win. 
He knew that he held Alice’s happiness in his hands, that the 
whole of her future life depended upon the next words he should 
say, and his heart was rent asunder with conflicting feelings. It 
would be sweet to make her happy, to see her face lighten and 
brighten and break into perfect joy at his words : that would be 
better than any more selfish satisfaction that might come from 
making her his own. 

“Oh, Alice!” he faltered, lifted above himself for a moment 
by the purifying passion of his love, oblivious of self, desiring 
nothing but the good of the guileless being whose moral beauty 
had so conquered him, “ Alice!” 

Yet he paused, true to his cautious character, before yielding 
to his higher nature, and irrevocably changing the course of 
their lives, and the pause, as such pauses are, was fatal. All his 
life, with its aims, ambitions and strong purposes, flashed before 
him in a moment of time—for the Tempter exercises a strong 
necromancy over those who palter with their better impulses, and 
crushes a life-time of thought and feeling into a moment— 
he thought with poignant self-pity of the long years during 
which his heart had been wasting in patient love for Alice, and 
he shuddered to think how black and unbearable a future 
without her would be. Then the second strong feeling of his 
heart, his love for Sibyl, appealed to him along with more 
selfish passions ; all her life, so closely bound up in his own, 
came before him from her babyhood till now, and that subtle 
something, which twists everything within us to selfish ends, and 
justifies our evil wishes, persuaded him that Sibyl’s interests 
rather than his own were at stake. He recalled his sorrow when 
she lay as a child at the point of death, and they told him she 
must die ; he remembered how he prayed, as he never prayed 
before or since—prayer was a long disused habit with him— 
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how he nursed her, feeling as if his strong affection had wrested 
her from the jaws of death. He thought with tender pride of her 
beauty and talents, and he thought of her face the evening 
before, when she looked upon Edward in his trouble ; Sibyl 
must be happy at any cost. So he resolved. 

Alice interpreted his apparent agitation with a sinking heart, 
she scarcely now needed words to confirm her worst fears. 
“Was I right?” she repeated. 

There was a singing in his ears, his lips were so dry that he 
could scarcely speak ; he paused again, and at last said in a 
voice that sounded strange and harsh to both of them, “ Quite 
right.” 

Alice made no reply, but the look in her face was one he 
never forgot, never could forget, and the tones of his own voice 
rang hauntingly in the ears of his memory long after, lowly as 
they were spoken. “Quite right,’ echoed the harsh voice of 
the corn-crake in the evening stillness. “Quite right,” cawed the 
long string of rooks, proceeding solemnly homewards, dark 
specks against the pure sky. “Quite right,” tinkled the bells of 
the browsing sheep on the down above. “ Quite right,” murmured 
the rhythmic beat of his own heart, till the words, simple and 
few as they were, became meaningless by repetition, and yet more 
dreadful. To Alice, resting on the gate, with bowed head and 
averted face, they were the final knell of all that made life dear. 

After some minutes of painful silence, Alice lifted her head, 
and the rose-light of the setting sun struck full upon the marble 
calm of her face, enhancing and still further spiritualizing its 
already spiritual beauty. 

“ Dear Gervase,” she said, with the indescribable smile which 
comes from the depths of suffering, “you will never again refer 
to this.” 

“ Never again,” he murmured. 

“ Shall we go just to the crest of the hill?” she added; and 
they strolled tranquilly .on, occasionally talking upon homely 
trivial subjects. 

As this scene recurred to Gervase in the noonday shadows by 
the cool stream, with Alice’s sorrow-stricken face seeming to gaze 
from the water’s green depths, and his own words, “ Quite right,” 
ringing through the chambers of his memory, he felt that it had 
shaken him even more than the anxiety of the last few days, 
severe as that had been. Had he not escaped that danger, he 
-would have had an agreeable birthday present ‘to give Alice in 
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the shape of a blank cheque representing the whole of her fortune, 
together with the appearance of his own name in the gazette; 
but he was too well used to narrow escapes and too sane of 
mind to dwell upon a past danger. The thought of the suffering 
he had inflicted upon her was another thing; it haunted him 
and refused to set him free; it came between him and his 
work ; it spoilt his splendid nerve and daunted his magnificent 
audacity. When the vision of Alice’s sorrowful face became too 
insistent, he summoned another, that of Sibyl in the garden, 
gazing upon Edward’s gloom. If he remembered too keenly 
the light pressure of Alice’s brow on his shoulder when she 
sought counsel and comfort of him, he recalled the evening, 
more than a year ago, of Reginald Annesley’s funeral, and 
pictured the sweet face of Sibyl, wet with tears, when he asked 
what ailed her, knowing only too well, and she replied, 
that his music was too mournful. Dear little Sibyl! How was 
it possible to see her and not love her? 

There was little comfort to be got out of the green coolness 
by the mill-stream that day, and after a brief pause there, he 
turned, and retracing his steps through the lane, emerged into 
the broad sunshine and comparative bustle of the High Street, 
down the shadiest side of which he passed slowly till he came 
to Mrs. Annesley’s house, shrouded in its cool green veil of 
Virginia creeper, and presenting a refreshing contrast to the 
baked red bricks and glaring stucco of the houses on either side 
of it. 

Here he crossed over into the sunshine, just as the door 
opened and the well-known figure of the vicar of Medington 
issued from it and paused at the foot of the steps. 

“Are you going in, Mr. Rickman?” the doctor asked, while 
the servant waited, holding the door open. “You will find dear 
Mrs. Annesley brave and patient as usual. Such a truly reli- 
gious woman! When one thinks what she has gone through, 
one can but wonder and admire.” 

“Yes,” returned Gervase, “she has gone through a good deal, 
poor woman !” 

“She forgets her own trouble in the sorrows of others,” 
continued the doctor. “I did but mention the case of that 
poor Jones who was killed by the breaking of a crane on the 
quay last week, leaving a widow and seven children—these poor 
fellows invariably leave seven children, in obedience, I suppose, 
to some occult law—and she immediately gave me a cheque for 
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twenty pounds, and bid me get up a subscription to make a 
fund for them ;so I suppose I must,” he added, with an ingenuous 
sigh ; “but I should not, I confess, have done it without her 
generous example. Warm, is it not?” 

“Stay, doctor,” replied Gervase, detaining him while he fished 
a sovereign from his waistcoat pocket, “let me add my mite. I 
am a poor man, though I have not as yet emulated poor Jones 
in giving seven hostages to fortune, or it should be more. I 
hope you will let the firm add further to your list.” 

“Charming young man,” reflected the doctor, going off with 
his booty. “ What a pity his politics are so pronounced !” 

“Hang the old fellow!” muttered Gervase, going up the steps. 
“That was a cunning way of begging. These parsons are up 
to every dodge under the sun to get at one’s pockets.” 

He turned as he entered the house, and nodded to a shabby 
old countryman, half-farmer, half-labourer, who was slouching 
by on the other side of the street, and thought what a narrow 
escape that old man had just had from ending his days in 
the workhouse, since his savings would have vanished along with 
Alice Lingard’s inheritance, had the crisis he had just success- 
fully passed proved fatal. 


(To be continued.) 








Rotes of the Month. 


WE sincerely regret that the appearance of Mrs. Kendal’s ‘ Dramatic 
Opinions’ is temporarily delayed for the reasons given in the letter 
which appears in our correspondence pages. 


We have no intention of trying to provide our readers with news, for 
this the conditions of monthly publication make impossible. We must 
also crave the indulgence of those who, finding in our pages some 
anecdote, fact, or suggestion that they have heard before, feel inclined 
to hum Mr. Grossmith’s refrain in the ‘Yeomen of the Guard’—“T 
have known that old joke from my cradle.” We shall do our best not 
to reproduce what has been published elsewhere ; but we confess we 
do not read everything. Our main hope lies in our principle of appeal- 
ing, not to the specialist, not to the man deeply versed in literature, 
not to him who is constantly behind the scenes in matters political, 
social, artistic, or dramatic, but to our very good friend, the kindly 
General Reader. 


Mr. Val Prinsep is engaged upon a portrait of the late Dr. Wilson 
Fox. The commission had been entrusted to the late Mr. Frank Holl, 
when his lamented death cut short the most promising of artistic 
careers. Mr. Prinsep had succeeded admirably in a replica of 
Mr. Holl’s portrait of Sir William Jenner, and in dealing with Dr. Fox’s 
portrait he has achieved a veritable ‘our de force. He never saw his 
subject, and had to rely entirely on photographs; but the likeness is 
faithful and pleasing in a high degree. The first portrait will be 
presented to Mrs. Wilson Fox, and the replicas are destined for the 
College of Physicians and University College Hospital. 

The elaborate work on Diseases of the Lungs, which was the magnum 
opus of Dr. Fox’s life, will soon appear under the careful editorship of 
Dr. Gowers. 


Sir George Trevelyan’s proposal for a readjustment of the Parlia- 
mentary year finds increasing favour with politicians. For several 
years past, there has been a growing tendency to live in London during 
the winter, and thus the plan of a Winter Session fits in pleasantly 
enough with social arrangements. Our forefathers, as Lord Beacons- 
field said, used to go into the country for the first note of the nightin- 
gale, and return to London for the first note of the muffin-bell. And 
there seems to be every likelihood that their descendants will shortly 
return to their reasonable practice. 
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The members of the Liberal Party who do not wholly “scorn 
delights,” and after living “laborious days,” crave for a little social 
relaxation in the evening, are dismally bemoaning the present condition 
of their party. Formerly Grosvenor House and Devonshire House 
were the scenes of constant entertainments designed to “‘keep the party 
together.” But alas! their portals are now sternly closed to the Glad- 
stonian Party. Lord Granville no longer has a London house. Lady 
Brassey's death has closed the hospitable mansion in Park Lane. Lady 
Harcourt entertains no more. Spencer House alone, of the great 
Whig palaces, remains faithful to its traditions ; and the Liberal Party 
have built great expectations on Lord Rosebery’s newly-acquired house 
in Berkeley Square, where they trust to see a revival of the splendid 
hospitalities for which it was famous in the days of Sarah, Lady Jersey 
—so vividly portrayed in Endymion under the name of Zenobia. 


When the late Lord Beaconsfield first became Prime Minister, one 
of his friends asked if he might venture upon a word of advice. “ Yes, 
by all means,” said the new Premier. “Whatisit?” It was with regard 
to ecclesiastical patronage—that he should be especially careful, in the 
appointment of Bishops, to select moderate men. ‘“ Moderate men !— 
moderate men !” echoed Mr. Disraeli. Then, after a pause, apparently 
questioning his adviser’s intention, “ Ah, I see what you mean! You 
want me to appoint men without convictions !” 


Mr. Reginald Wilberforce is by no means the most discreet of bio- 
graphers, and it was a distinct misfortune for his father’s memory that 
the task of completing the great Bishop’s life fell into the hands of his 
erratic son. The second and third volumes of the original edition con- 
tained a great deal that would have been better left unsaid. But in the 
new and abridged edition—one handy volume instead of three huge 
ones—Mr. Wilberforce has atoned as far as he could for his earlier 
errors, by carefully excising all debateable matter, and adding some 
more of those pathetic touches. which show the Bishop in. the true 
excellence of his character, and enable us to understand the enormous 
influence which he exercised over his own generation. 


Strange stories are told in Kerry in connection with the notorious 
Curtin murder. Earlier on the night of the crime, Mr. Curtin’s servants 
had, with their master’s consent, entertained some of their friends in 
the kitchen of his house at the Castle Farm. Some at least of 
Mr. Curtin’s assailants were present at this party, and, after enjoying 
his hospitality, went without provocation and murdered their host. 

Four of the ruffians were recognised, chiefly through the courage of 
two brave girls. They lived almost at his gate, and were all related. 
One of these four was shot dead by the old man, another was seriously 
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wounded, and two were arrested, tried, and convicted. Of the two 
convicted one is in penal servitude, the other is a raging maniac in -an 
asylum. But the strangest part of the story concerns the man who was 
wounded. He was never found by the police, though they scoured the 
country for him; and it is rumoured in Kerry that the people hid him 
in the mountains for weeks, and that during his concealment he was 
attended by two medical men. When partially recovered, he is said to 
have been taken in a turf boat down the River Laune and out into 
Dingle Bay. There he was put on board a small French sailing vessel 
and taken to France, whence he found his way to America. This must 
have been an expensive proceeding for the friends of a poor labourer 
who did not earn ten shillings a week. 





Here is a suggestion that has reached us for the new London County 
Council when it comes into existence. Why not paint the lamp-posts 
with different colours, according to their distance from Charing Cross ? 
Thus all lamp-posts within the one-mile circle might be white; from 
one to two miles, red ; from two to three, black ; and so on. Any one 
who has been stranded in an unknown part of the Metropolis will 
recognize how great a convenience it would be to gain at a glance some 
clue as to his distance from any given point. A notice explaining the 
arrangement should be added to the tables of fares at all cab-stands. 


“ How the Elementary Education question burns !” writes a national 
schoolmaster, fairly representative of one of the most important classes 
in the community. ‘Is every Eton boy,” he proceeds to ask, with grim 
sarcasm, “ made to grow in intellect so as to fill exactly the same 
measure in ayear? Is the bright boy made to mark time that he may 
not go ahead of the dunce—if dunces are admitted there? Are the 
dull boys goaded to take in what they have no capacity for? Are they 
supposed to have learned, if they are never in attendance? Are they 
classified for the succeeding terms by a gentleman who spends less 
than five minutes a year with each boy? Are they compelled to remain 
in a form for which the teacher knows they are quite unfit? You, no 
doubt, will answer ‘No’ to each of these questions; an elementary 
teacher, if he were asked in reference to his school, will say ‘ Yes.’” 
Can this, we wonder, be a true bill against our national system of 
education ? 





Dickens, being once asked which of his works he considered the 
best, replied, ‘“‘ Unquestionably ‘David Copperfield.’” Thackeray’s 
answer to the same question was equally prompt—“I should like to 
stand or fall by ‘ Esmond.’” | 


- Dickens is well known to have held very strong views upon the 
wisdom and justice of satisfying public curiosity concerning the private 
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life and correspondence of famous personages. As for himself, he 
distinctly stated that he wished to be judged by his published works, 
and by them alone. We know at least one intimate friend of the great 
novelist, in whose possession are some very interesting letters, and who 
has religiously observed his wishes in this respect, thrice welcome 
though their publication would have been, 


Mr. Matthew Arnold was also extremely anxious that no prolonged 
memoir of his life should be published ; but we believe that he did not 
intend this to refer to his letters. ‘To a few people he wrote freely and 
regularly upon a variety of public matters, and we cannot help hoping 
that a judiciously-edited volume of his correspondence may be compiled 
some day, which, without invading the sanctity of private affairs, 
would be invaluable to all who appreciate his views or were admirers 
of his literary style. 


Newspaper accounts of London in the season make frequent allusion 
to “Mr. Childers’ goat.” We are on good authority informed that the 
handsome grey goat which for some years past has made himself at 
home in Piccadilly is not the property of Mr. Childers, but of Lord 
Rothschild. It is the custom in certain foreign stables to keep a 
goat in case of fire, when, as is well known, horses frequently 
become so scared as to render it almost impossible to get them out of 
their stalls ; but it is said that they will follow the lead of a goat ; and 
the goat in question performs the functions of fire escape in Lord 
Rothschild’s stables, 
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Correspondence , 





The pages devoted to Correspondence are intended not only for broaching 
Sresh subjects on an unlimited variety of topics, but also for brief criticisms 
or comments upon Articles which appear in the Magazine. The name and 
address of Correspondents must always be sent (not necessarily for publica- 
tion), and the Editor cannot undertake to communicate with the writers 
or return their letters under any circumstances. 


MRS. KENDAL’S ‘DRAMATIC OPINIONS.’ 


To THE EDITOR oF ‘MuRRAY’S MAGAZINE.’ 


145, Harley Street, 
Dec. 4th, 1888. 

I fear I must ask you to postpone for a while the publication of my 
‘Dramatic Opinions.’ The interest which seems to have been excited 
by the announcement has accentuated my desire that these same 
‘Opinions’ should be thoroughly matured before they are given to 
the public, but a number of unforeseen circumstances have conspired 
to deprive me of leisure sufficient for preparing the proofs in time 
for your New Year’s Number. I intend, however, to devote myself 
to the work during my brief holiday, and you may rest assured that 
the postponement shall only be temporary, and that if, as you are 
kind enough to say, the readers of ‘Murray’s MaGazIne’ are really 
looking forward to my papers, they shall certainly not be disappointed. 
Believe me, very truly yours, 

MaDGE KENDAL. 


Dear Sir, 


SUFFERING LITTLE ONES. 


To THE EDITOR or ‘MurRRAY’s MAGAZINE.’ 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
Great Ormond Street, W. 
I have been informed that you propose to open the pages of 
‘Murray’s MaGAzINne’ to Correspondence, and I would venture to ask 
you to allow me to make an appeal to your readers. 


Sir, 
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In the first place I wish them clearly to understand that we are not 
launching a new scheme, or intending to indulge in architectural 
extravagances, but trying to carry out the intentions of those who, 
in 1871, designed the Hospital. 

Our Hospital is too well known to require any general description, 
so I will merely beg for space to state our present pressing needs. We 
are working with an incomplete building; much of our administrative 
work has to be carried on, and many of our Nurses have to be accom- 
modated in adjoining houses; the demands on our space, and I may 
add the efficiency of our work, are increasing, and the want of the 
completing wing is daily and sorely felt, 

The concrete foundations of this completing wing are already laid, 
and we have £12,000 in hand; £13,000 more are required to defray 
the cost of building and furnishing. 

There must be many among your subscribers who have known 
what it is to watch by the bedside of a sick child, or who by their love 
of children and sorrow for their sufferings feel constrained to do some- 
thing for the little ones of the poor—little ones for whom in their own 
homes there are so few of those alleviations of pain and misery that are 
within the reach of the children of the richer classes. I would appeal 
to their sympathy and their love for help in our undertaking. 

It is not alone the children of the London poor for whom we provide ; 
cases are sent to us from all parts of the world, while nurses trained 
within these walls are going forth, not only to tend the sick in private 
houses, but also to aid in the establishment and administration of 
Children’s Hospitals both at home and abroad. 

Objections are raised by some persons to any increase of building at 
a time like the present: there are even some who question the value 
of Children’s Hospitals: to all such I would say, “ Come and see our 
wards ; come and judge for yourself whether the work we are doing is 
efficient or not—whether there is a crying need for that work or not.” 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
K. Puitippa Hicks, Lady Superintendent. 





[The Editor will be glad to hand over to Miss Hicks and acknowledge 
in the Magazine any sums our readers may send in response to this letter. 
We should also welcome any suggestions as to the possibility of devising 
some permanent method whereby ‘MURRAY’s MAGAZINE’ might connect 
itself with this excellent institution —ED.] 
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PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL SHERIDAN. (2 vols. 
24s. Chatto & Windus.) ‘The recollections of one of the most dis- 
tinguished generals in the Federal army naturally have warfare for their 
principal subject. From 1854 to 1869 General Sheridan was in con- 
stant action, though of very different kinds. The first years were taken 
up with raids on Indian tribes, till in 1861 he was sent to the front, and 
from that time he was an important element in the Civil War. His 
detailed account of all his campaigns is illustrated by a number of maps, 
and though it will probably be most attractive to lovers of military 
history, there are many incidents and situations which will interest the 
general reader. The most striking chapters are those in which General 
Sheridan describes the Franco-German war. Arriving on the eve of 
Gravelotte, he watched in the company of Bismarck and the King the 
rapid succession of events which ended in the entry of the Germans 
into Paris. Amongst his varied experiences he had dealings with 
Buffalo Bill, of whose prowess as a scout he speaks with high praise. 








THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
EARL STANHOPE, (1 vol. 75. 6¢. Murray.) It would be 
difficult to name any character in history around whom so large a 
number of reminiscences and anecdotes have clustered, as the Duke of 
Wellington. It is not that he was given to witty sayings, like Talleyrand, 
or to sententious maxims, like Dr. Johnson, but he had the rare gift of 
rapid generalization, which together with unusually clear judgment and 
a terse, forcible mode of expression, rendered many of his sayings 
valuable for all time. It would be impossible to give a summary or a 
connected account of a volume of anecdotes, epigrams and opinions. 
We can but recommend our readers to procure the book, and if they do 
not find on every page of it something to interest and amuse them, they 
are hard to please. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES. By W. P. Friru, R.A. (1 vol. 
Bentley.) Every one who enjoyed Mr. Frith’s entertaining book last 
year will be glad to find that he has by no means come to an end of his 
reminiscences, In this new volume, which we have heard jocularly 
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described as the “Froth of Frith,” he has been able to produce a 
number of new anecdotes, personal experiences, and portraits of odd 
characters. His letters as a boy to his mother must have given her 
great delight, for they are as expansive and as full of observant enjoy- 
ment as the present memoirs. Mr. Frith has nearly exhausted his 
celebrities, but Shirley Brooks’ letters are a great addition, and there are 
some amusing ones from Mr. Sala. Not that there is a lack of famous 
names, but what is told in connection with them is not particularly 
interesting except in a few cases, such as the charming story told by 
Leech. The book depends more on Mr. Frith’s own joyous chat with 
his readers, and the tales of real life often stranger than fiction which he 
has collected together. 


ART IN THE MODERN STATE. By Lapy Ditkr. (1 vol. 
9s. Chapman & Hall.) Lady Dilke’s object is to prove that the 
policy initiated by Richelieu, and carried out with such magnificence 
by Colbert, of laying the foundations of art as well as industry in the 
State, still bears fruit in France. With this in view she makes the 
condition of art under Louis XIV. the subject of her instructive volume. 
During that fascinating period the chief source of inspiration was a 
desire to please the King, and hence the artists are less interesting to 
study in their works than as a brilliant band of men. Lady Dilke gives 
a careful but somewhat colourless account of them in her description of 
the growth of the Louvre and Versailles, which were the grand result of 
all their labours. ‘The other arts which came to such perfection at this 
time have been less written about, and we have here a remarkable 
picture of the colony established by Colbert at the Gobelins, where 
workers in tapestry, goldsmiths and cabinet-makers brought industrial 
art to its highest level. Another excellent chapter deals with engraving, 
which began a new era during the seventeenth century in the hands of 
a race of talented and original men. 

COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. O. 
TRISTRAM. (1 vol. 21s. Macmillan.) These entertaining papers, 
with the admirable illustrations of Mr. Railton and Mr. Thomson, richly 
deserved republication from the Auglish Jilustrated Magazine, and we 
have seen no more acceptable Christmas gift book tian the fine quarto 
volume beautifully printed and crammed with spirited engravings. 
Each of the great roads leading out of London is treated separately, 
while its historical and romantic associations are noted, its local 
features described and illustrated. The enterprise of our forefathers 
in the coaching days was probably as far ahead of the rest of the world 
then as are our great railways to-day; and both author and artist 
have earned our hearty gratitude for the worthy memorial they have 
raised in honour of a distinctly national epoch. 
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THE CAREER OF MAJOR BROADFOOT, C.B. (1 vol. 155. 
Murray.) The name of George Broadfoot has hitherto been unfamilar 
to the British public ; from this memoir, however, they will learn that 
he is entitled to rank among the foremost of that band of heroes who 
formed, consolidated and extended our Indian Empire ; who, whether in 
active warfare or civil administration, displayed that nerve, pluck and 
sound sense which alone could have ensured success in circumstances 
of unparalleled difficulty. At Jalalabad, when Sir Robert Sale and his 
colleagues, disheartened by reverses, privations and earthquakes, were 
for coming to terms with the Afghans, it was the resolute opposition 
and engineering skill of Broadfoot which led to the prolongation and 
successful issue of the resistance. Broadfoot accompanied Pollock on 
his advance to Cabul, and took a leading part as Political Agent in the 
events of the two following years on the N.W. Frontier, which led 
up to that most hard fought and critical of our Indian contests, the 
Sikh War. At Mudki it was Broadfoot who first warned the English 
commander of the near approach of the enemy in force, and when he 
fell mortally wounded on the second day of the stubborn fight at 
Firozeshah, Sir H. Hardinge wrote of him, “ He was as brave as he was 
able in every branch of the political and military service.” Major Wm. 
Broadfoot has given us a worthy record of a noble life. 


THE UNKNOWN HORN OF AFRICA. By F. L. James. (1 vol. 
21s. and 28s. Philip & Son.) As some of our readers may not be ac- 
quainted with the locality named in the title of this work, we may inform 
them that it is that horn-like projection on the East Coast of Africa 
which lies south of the Gulf of Aden and terminates in the dreaded Cape 
Guardafui, Hitherto it has been a blank on the map, as all efforts of 
European travellers to traverse it have failed. Though we do not 
anticipate that many persons will be tempted to follow the footsteps of 
Mr. James and his party, this does not detract from the credit and 
interest of their most plucky expedition. Not only had they to face the 
natural difficulties presented by the country and its inhabitants, but the 
remarkable obstructions to their progress offered by the British Govern- 
ment. The work is issued in two editions, and the coloured plates of 
the fauna and flora combine with the general excellence of the “ get 
up ” of the volume to render this a book worthy not only of being read 
but of being bought. 


THE COMING OF THE FRIARS, AND OTHER HISTORIC 
ESSAYS. By the Rev. A. Jessopp, D.D. (1 vol. 75. 6d. Fisher Unwin.) 
In this volume Dr. Jessopp devotes to the elucidation of bygone ages the 
same keenness of observation, vivid presentation of detail and rich sense 
of humour that made his former work on contemporary “ Arcady” so 
memorable. So much has lately been written on the Angevin kings 
that the reader will not come wholly unprepared to the picture drawn 
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in the opening essay. ‘The titles of those which follow: Village Life in 
Norfolk six hundred years ago, the Black Death in East Anglia, and 
the building up a University, show that the volume is almost exclusively 
concerned with the Middle Ages ; it is rather a pity, therefore, that an 
essay on John Muggleton, founder of the sect of Muggletonians, should 
not have been reserved for a future collection. But while Dr. Jessopp 
continues to provide such excellent fare, it is ungrateful to carp at the 
precise order of the courses. 


A LIFE’S MORNING, by Georce Gisstnc (3 vols. Smith & 
Lider), is mainly concerned with the fortunes of a brilliantly clever 
young man and two young ladies, between whom he has to make his 
choice. The chief moral of the book, for it rather too obviously is a 
noyel with purposes, appears to be that love is enough. “Shut them 
in, with their triumphs and their glories and the rest, Love is best,” as 
Mr. Browning sings. Beatrice Redwing is a musical genius, exquisitely 
beautiful, very rich and deeply in love with her cousin Wilfrid Athel. 
Wilfrid, however, does not find her nature sufficiently in harmony with 
his own, and bestows his affections on a governess, Emily Hood. The 
author has expended great pains and talent in depicting the last-named 
lady, but it may be questioned whether he has not overshot his mark. 
Her actions are few and not, with one exception, remarkable, so that the 
reader gets somewhat confused with the superabundance of description 
and analysis. Some of the minor characters, Dagworthy the mill 
owner, and Mrs. Baxendale, are admirably drawn. Readers of ‘ Thyrza’ 
and ‘ Demos’ need not be told that any book written by Mr. Gissing is 
very far above the average novel and contains plentiful food for reflection. 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHT, by Mrs. Lynn Linton (3 vols. 
Hurst & Blackett), is brilliantly written and contains many powerful 
scenes ; only certain inaccuracies of observation, and a tendency to 
explain her characters instead of letting them explain themselves in 
action, prevent its author from taking her place in the very front rank of 
English novelists. The plot is briefly as follows. Estelle Clanricarde, 
exquisitely beautiful, well born and poor, is beloved by and loves 
a handsome artist, Charlie Osborne; her worldly mother forbids 
this marriage, and endeavours to betroth Estelle to a chivalrous but 
uncouth parvenu. Failing this, and profiting by a false report of 
Charlie Osborne’s death, she succeeds in marrying her to a roving 
Englishman, who had largely increased his fortune in America, When 
Estelle finds that the man she loves is still alive, terrible complica- 
tions ensue. The best of the minor characters is a certain Lady 
Elizabeth Kingshouse, who plays the part of good angel, and whose 
unselfishness is rewarded at the end in a way which the reader may 
possibly rather resent. 
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COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. By H. Riper Haccarp. (3 vols. 
Longmans.) This is Mr. Haggard’s first three-volume venture ; it is 
an interesting story but in no respects a great novel. The finer lights 
and shades of human motive and character seem as remote from his 
conception as doughty deeds and accumulated incidents are congenial. 
Hale and hearty Squire de la Molle, of Honham Castle, is overwhelmed 
by bad times, and finds the mortgagees of his estate anxious to fore- 
close. His daughter Ida resolves to sacrifice herself and save the 
estate by marrying Edward Cossey, son of the banker who holds the 
mortgages and a repulsive profligate, on condition that he transfers 
them to himself and thus prevents foreclosure. Ida is of course in love 
with Colonel Quaritch, and the reader must discover for himself whom 
she weds. We cannot help regretting that Mr. Haggard should have 
spoiled a capital plot with so many unnecessarily coarse and vicious 
parts. One of the characters is almost vile enough to render the book 
unfit for perusal with pleasure. 








